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The Turning-Point in Paul’s Life 


By Professor William M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


HE conversion of Paul is the critical and trans- 
forming event of his life. On our conception of 
the nature of that event depends our conception of his 
whole career. It was the culmination of his past, and 
the inauguration of his future life. From it as starting- 
point, he reckons the chronology of his later life (ac- 
cording to the proper interpretation of Galatians 1 : 
15-21). The instinct of the early chérch recognized 
that whereas, in the case of martyrs and saints gener- 
ally, the day of death was the beginning of their true 
life, their birthday, and the proper day of their com- 
memoration, in the case of Paul his conversion was 
his birthday, the day on which his life really began, 
and on which his memory should be preserved. 
& 

Let us try to translate into the language and meth- 
ods of thinking of the present day some of the expres- 
sions and thoughts of Paul on the subject of that first 
occasion on which he claimed to have seen Jesus. 
How would he himself try to make intelligible to us 
now the process by which he caine into possession of 
the knowledge which caused and constituted his con- 
version? In a brief page we can only touch the 
fringe of the subject. 

If one believes at all.in the existence of God, one 
must surely recognize that the divine nature stands in 
close relation with human nature, surrounding us on 
all sides, pressing on us without and within, ready to 
be understood by the diviner element in our nature, 
eager to come into communication with us, provided 
we, on our side, can do our part to make communi- 
cation possible. For, in the act of entering into 
communication with, and becoming cognizant of, the 
divine nature t'.at encompasses us, the human nature 
cannot remain purely passive. It must make the 
effort, and beco ne active, to perform its part. Now 
the power of difierent human beings to become sen- 
tient and cognizant of the world around us varies 
very greatly. One mar can acquire knowledge of 
external nature with what seems to another incon- 
Ceivable ease and certainty. A great mathematician 
Sweeps on from step to step in his reasoning about the 





forces that play in the universe, and only a few rare 
and exceptional persons are able even to understand 
the steps which he has taken after he has, with great 
care and patience, explained them. To him it has 
been infinitely easier to make the steps for himself 
than to bring them within the comprehension of the 
very few that can rise to understand them. Yet, 
though we cannot attain even the vaguest and most 
rudimentary comprehension of what he has seen, or 
how he has seen it, we believe he has comprehended 
a branch of external nature which we cannot compre- 
hend. And why do we believe in that which we can. 
not understand? Partly, because the man has no 
reason to deceive us : we recognize in him the spirit 
of truth, and we see the joy of knowledge irradiating 
and glorifying his nature. Partly, we see the results 
of the knowledge that he has gained : we believe in 
his knowledge, because it manifests itself in power. 
we 

Again, we see that one human being is infinitely 
more sensitive than another to the influences of cli- 
mate and atmosphere. One person will respond to 
those influences, and be exhilarated or depressed, 
strengthened or enervated, by them, while another 
remains quite unconscious and unresponsive. The 
latter is frequently disposed at first to be incredulous 
about the sensitiveness of the other, and to think that 
this sensitiveress is caused greatly by mere fancy ; 
when at last he comes to recognize that the effect on 
his more sensitive friend is not imaginary, he believes, 
because he feels, that his friend must be speaking the 
truth, and because he sees the results produced in his 
friend's nature. He believes that the influence 
(which he cannot feel) must really exist, because of 
the power it exerts on others. 

me 

And now may we not apply this analogy to the 
cognizance to the divine nature, which certain rare 
and exceptional individuals like Paul cl:im to have 
attained ? Pau/’s testimony remains in his »wn words. 
Nothing can be more emphatic or more 
than his assertions. 


categorical 
Few can study and ponder over 





his letters without feeling that in them they come in 
direct contact with a human soul incapable of de- 
ceiving, speaking truth through the necessity of its 
being, struggling always to express itself as itis. The 
longer you remain in contact with Paul, the more in- 
exorably does his truthfulness force itself upon you, 
and you cease to be able to disbelieve in what he tells 
you about his own experiences. And, further, you 
see the results of this knowledge which he claims to 
have gained about the divine nature. You see that it 
altered his whole life and action,—in a moment it 
paralyzed him in what he was doing, and turned his 
activity into a totally different channel. Acting 
through him upon the rest of the world, it altered 
history, and made us what we are. You must be- 
lieve in his knowledge, because it has manifested 
itself in power. 

That was Paul's own test of truth and reality. You 
know the truth by its activities and results. ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God *'—that is, the reality and the truth 
of the universe—‘‘is not in word, but in power."’ 
Again and again he claims that you may know he has 
seen God, and has come back to declare God, because 
of what he succeeds in doing and producing through 
that declaration. 

rd 


But it is argued that the companions of Paul, 
marching by his side to Damascus, neither saw nor 
heard what he claimed to have seen and heard. So 
he tells us himself. But Paul would not accept that 
fact as a test of truth. The fact that those men saw 
not, and heard not, merely showed how incapable they 
were of coming into cognizance of the divine nature, 
of the truth and reality in the universe, anil bow 
much he was favored beyond them in his capa ity of 
attaining that knowledge. To Paul, truth was not to 
be measured by the standard of their word and their 
incapacity. Truth was to be measured by power, 
and not by word ; by its effects, and not by the weak- 
nesses of men. Such would probably be the line 
which his reply to that objection would take. 

If man can come into cognizance of the divine 
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nature and the divine truth, it must be through the 
imperfect medium of the senses. Paul claimed, like 
Samuel, to have heard, and, like Moses, also to have 
seen, the divine nature. This is a point on which 
there is some apparent discrepancy in the different 
accounts and references. Paul lays the strongest 
stress on the fact that he has seen Jesus, —evidently 
referring to the experience of his conversion,—in 
writing to the Corinthians (1 Cor.g : 1; 15:8). Yet, 
when he is telling the story to the Jews in Acts 22, and 
when Luke is telling the story in Acts 9, one would at 
first sisht gather that Paul had only heard Jesus speak 
as he lay prostrate on the earth, and had risen up, 
after the vision ended, to go away into Damascus. 
But when he tells the story to Agrippa, he does so 
more fully, and he says explicitly that, after he rose 
to his feet, as commanded, a further and longer com- 
munication was addressed to him. And when, with 
this in our minds, we scrutinize the other two narra- 
tives more closely, we see that, in Acts 22, Ananias, 
reminding Paul of what he had experienced, says to 
him that he had been chosen ‘‘ to see the Righteous 
One, and to hear a voice from his mouth,’’ and that 
he was to be a witness to the world of what he had 
seen and heard. And so Paul says to the Corin- 
thians that he was one of the witnesses that Christ was 
living. Again, in Acts 9, Luke says that Paul's com- 
panions stood speechless, ‘‘beholding no man."’ 
There is no point in saying that those men saw no- 
body, unless Paul had seen some one. 

Now comes another question,—the last we shall 
touch on. Paul's future life was built on that vision 
of Jesus. He could not disbelieve ; he could not en- 
tertain the thought of disbelieving. He could as 
easily deny himself, his existence, his personality, as 
disbelieve. He had seen, he had 
known ; there was no more to be 


said. But how did he know that "\_ ae 


this whom he saw was the Jesus \\ 
whose followers he was pursuing, fo) 
under the impression that they were ty 
following the memory of a dead im- We 
postor? How was he so certain N 
that the statement, ‘‘I am Jesus, 
whom thou persecutest,'’ was abso- 
lutely and inexorably true? \" 
We cannot hope to comprehend \Y: 
the process by which Paul became \e 
¥ s \ 
cognizant that he saw the divine \ 
power in person before him. The \H 
steps in his progress to knowledge, — “. 
who shall be able to make them? 


; N 
But one thiny we may say. Paul, > 
in writing to the Corinthians, men- ‘eat 
tions his witness as of the same Ape" 3 


kind with that of Cephas and the rea 
other aposties. They had seen Jesus y 


after his death, and recognized the {Se a a Ss — J. 2 
same person that they had known in = ae SSS SS LL 


life. Now Paui had been living and 

studying the law in Jerusalem for 

many years. It is hardly possible to suppose that 
he had not seen the person with whose fame and 
words all Judza and Jerusalem were ringing. When 
he so pointedly draws a parallel between his own 
witness and that of the apostles, it seems difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, like them, he saw and rec- 
ognized, and so was a witness. And we find the 
confirmation of this in his own words in his second 
letter to the Corinthians, ‘‘Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh,’’—that is, in his life as a man, — 
**yet now we know him so no more"’ (2 Cor. 5 : 16). 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 





Editor's Note.—As bearing on the International Lesson for 

ane 9, this paper by Professor Ramsay is of timely interest. 

ts writer holds honored rank among living authorities in the 

— of historicsa!) study of the early Christian Church. His 

work, ** The Church in the Roman Empire before A. D. 170, 

pe him a high reputation as an independent and taneous b 

ene: A later work, “ St. Paul the Traveler and t 
Citizen,"’ is an illuminating study of the Tarsian. 
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Maltbie D. Babcock—Christian Gentleman 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OW do you like Dr. Babcock ?’’ was asked 

last winter of one of the elders of the Brick 

Presbyterian Church of New York City. <«* Like’ is 

not the word to use at all,’’ came the reply. ‘‘ The 

people don't ‘like’ Dr. Babcock,—they are enthusi- 

astic about him ; he has carried them all by storm ; 
they ove him."’ 

As it was in the Brick Church, where he had been 
called from Baltimore to succeed a beloved and rarely 
gifted pastor, so it was in every circle of his public 
and private life: men loved Maltbie D. Babcock. 
Perhaps the reason for this was his own outgoing love 
for men. He was lovable as it is given to few men to 
be. And added to his lovableness were a force of 
character that left indelible impress on all near him, 
unswerving rectitude and adherence to moral stand- 
ards as high as they were unusual, real genius in 
more than one field of achievement, and, withal, a 
simple-hearted sincerity of manner and life purpose 
that broke down barriers and won men to. him and to 
the God he served. 

Dr. Babcock was essentially a man's man. Wher- 
ever he went, as man, as preacher, or as pastor, men 
welcomed him. The marked differences in his own 
personal habits from those of-the men with whom he 
was often thrown never made him less welcome. He 
could differ, without antagonizing. He would not 
allow anything to come between him and others, but 
he would not lower his own high standards. 

One can readily understand what loving tact and 


See = ae Ss 
Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread 


By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


[First published in The Sunday School Times 
of November 25, 1899] 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill is the wheat, and 

the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will. 


sympathy must have been his to make this always 
possible among the members of a wealthy congrega- 
tion. Being at luncheon, one day, with some business 
men, Dr. Babcock was offered a cigar, and the hope 
was expressed that he would join the others in a social 
smoke. Some ministers would have felt that here was 
their opportunity to reach these men, by meeting them 
on their own ground, and coming down to their level. 
Others, again, would have put up a lasting barrier by 
a cold declining of the courtesy. But Dr. Babcock, 
his face lighting up with one of his winning smiles, 
bent over toward the speaker, and said heartily : 

‘« Thank you very much for your kindness. - But you 
know I have a profession that means more to me than 
anything else in the world. I guard it very jealously. 
I am liable to be called out at any time of night or 
day in the service of my profession, and, if | were 







called suddenly to the bedside of some one who was 
dying, it wouldn't seem just right—would it ?—if I 
had the odor of tobacco in my clothes. and..pp my 
breath. So you'll pardon me, won't you, jf, don’t 
join you in this ?”’ 

At another time, one of the wealthier members of 
one of Dr. Babcock’s congregations, knowing his pas- 
sion for music, told him he hoped Dr. Babcock would 
make frequent use of his box at the opera, which he 
had taken for the season, and enjoy to the full, if pos- 
sible, the rare musical opportunity thus offered. Again 
came that whole-hearted, sympathetic smile from Dr. 
Babcock, with the impulsive words : 

‘*T can’t thank you enough for the kindness you 
are showing me But you know how a surgeon, in 
practicing his profession, is not only obliged to keep 
his hands and linen free from dirt, but he must keep 
himself aseptically clean as well. Now, in my profes- 
sion, I have to be even more careful than a surgeon, 
and so I must be careful about things that might de 
harm in even the most indirect ways. You will un- 
derstand perfectly, | know, why I cannot accept the 
great kindness you are offering me, though I do thank 
you for it from the bottom of my heart."’ 

And men did understand, and they came to respect 
and love their pastor a thousandfold more for his mi.nly, 
unaffected loyalty to his own standards, than if he 
had tried to gain their respect by lowering his colors. 

Dr. Babcock reached women as effectively as he 
did men. 
there any more,’’ a richly dressed 
woman was overheard to say to her 
companion one Sunday morning, as 
the congregation was leaving the 
Brick Church. 

‘Why not? Don't you “like Dr. 
Babcock’'s preaching ?’’ 

**Yes ; but I can't get rid of him 
all the week.’ 

His simple, ringing appeals from 
the pulpit were spoken as one soul 
: speaks to another. Indeed, it was 
/ hard to get rid of them ‘‘all the 

week.’’ There was the eloquence of 
” a message in all that he preached, — 
i a message that lay on his heart, and 
/ that he must lay on yours. His 
prayers were the same. ‘They were 
sometimes criticized fot being too 
conversational, even too free and 
easy. It is true they were not con- 
ventional. They were not uttered 
with the “holy tone.’" But they 
voiced the cry of a man' who wants 
help from his Father; they were the 
conversation of a child who comes in 
love and gratitude to talk with his Father, and thcy 
were prayers that brought a wonderful sense of the 
Father's loving presence. 

Dr. Babcock could not do anything just like any 
one else. He was as unconventional in his pulpit 
notices as he was in his sermons and prayers. He 
gave one the impression that he was chatting with his 
congregation over the matters that they both had on 
hand for the coming week. One Sunday morning he 
told them he had a very ‘‘ pragmratic’’ announcement 
to make. | He wanted a couple of typewriter machines 
for the use of one of the church organizations, so that 
young women could be taught typewriting. ‘‘ Now, 
he said, ‘‘you can either rent these machines for 
them, or you business men can present them with 
second-hand machines from your offices, or you may 
buy new ones for them. 


But just make sure, please, 








‘I don’t like that church ; I'm not going 
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that they get them in oné way or another."’ The 
congregation couldn't résist appeals of that sort, and 
they didn’t try to. ‘*Say,’’ whispered my companion 
of the morning the typewriter appeal was made, ‘isn't 
that great? I knew he was all right when he began 
to give out the notices.’’ 

Perhaps there was no greater tribute to the power 
and consecration of Dr. Babcock than the fact that he 
was ifvariably turned to as a sort of last resort 
in an attkmpt to bring a wandering one to Christ. 
if there was a son, ‘or a husband, or a brother, or a 
father, to be saved,“how often was it said, ‘+ Let's get 
him under Dr. Babcock's influence,—Ae can surely 
reach him.”’ 

The absolute unselfishness of the man was an ever- 
new lesson, even to those who knew him best. One 
morning one of his congregation called, about nine 
o'clock, to see him. Finding him just finishing 
breakfast, he twitted him on being ‘a late riser. 
‘Come, now,'* said Dr. Babcock, ‘‘I believe I was 
up earlier than you this morning.’’ ‘‘ Well, what 
time was it?*’ ‘Four o'clock,’’ was ‘the reply. 
*« What do you mean ?"’ asked the astonished visitor. 
‘«QOh, well! I had to run out to see a sick girl who 
lived some distance off ; they sent for me,’’ Dr. Bab- 
cock explained. ‘‘ Do you mean you got up at four 
o'clock in the morning to visit a sick girl who wanted 
to see you? Why, that’s as bad as being a physi- 
cian!"' «* Nonsense,"’ said the pastor ; ‘‘I’ ve gotten 
up many a time earlier than that to go fishing, and 
been proud of it. -Can’t I do as much for a sick 
girl?’' And that put an end to the matter. 

When it was first known that Dr. Van Dyke was 
going to Princeton University, and that Dr. Babcock 
was being urged to leave Baltimore and come to the 
Brick Church in New York, those who knew the lat- 
ter’s deep-rooted attachment for his Baltimore work 
questioned whether he would leave. Some time after 
he had taken up the New York work, Dr. Babcock 
himself said to the writer, in commenting on the 
much-talked-of change : ‘‘I never did anything. so 
hard in my life as to leave Baltimore. I didn’t want 
to do it. Everything in me was against the change. 
But the words and counsel of my friepds, those who 
were dearest and closest to me, made me feel that I 
should be a coward if I declined to accept the call, 
and so I came.’’ 

* * * * * 

In the midst of the busy morning session of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, held 
last week in Philadelphia, a telegram was handed to 
the Stated Clerk of the Assembly, Dr, William Henry 
Roberts. He opened it, ran his eye over the paper, 
then rose, and asked for the floor, While every 
sound was hushed, and every eye was turned upon 
him, there came from Dr. Roberts’s lips'the words of 
a message that cut to the heart of every man ot God 
in the great audience, the announcement of the death 
of Dr. Babcock. 

It was as though a sob broke from the body of the 
church. The Moderator asked Dr. George T. Purves 
to lead in prayer, and he did so, brokenly. Then a 
voice started the words, ‘*‘ There's a land that is fai. er 
than day,’ and a thousand voices took up the song 
of triumph over death, while the tears of racking 
sorrow over this world’s loss were mingled with the 
song. 


* * * * * 


Among my now most treasured possessions is a 
bundle of letters, received in the course of a prized 
friendship with Maltbie D. Babcock. On the first 
day of this year he wrote me, briefly referring to his 
Holy Land trip, and added a benediction that I would 
share with all : 


‘*A century of usefulness and happiness to you 
with Heaven thrown in of God's grace at the end ! 


M. D. B."" 
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A Lesson from Rembrandt 


FEW months ago I was at Rotterdam. The 
museum there contains the: first painting of 
Rembrandt. It was only a rough, unartistic daub- 
ing, and you wonder why such a thing should be 
in a frame until you read in the corner that it was 
the first painting of the great Dutch artist. On the 
other side are the masterpieces of his genius. And 
then you find yourself thinking of the boy faithfully 
applying himself tc his passion through years of ).ard- 
est toil, until you can fairly see the great artist put- 
ting his finishing touches on ‘‘ The Presentation in 
the Temple,’’ or ‘‘ The Night Watch."’ 

A great distance intervenes between beginning and 
success, but fidelity can bridge the chasm. When 
Carey was asked the secret of his success, he said, ‘I 
can plod."' Edison has well said that diligent appli- 
cation lays hold upon achievement, and with little 
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regard for day or night he bends all of his energies 
to the cansu:amatiun of his thought that electricity 
may do some new thing. For him to wish is only a 
step from possession. Nothing wrong in human life 
is beyond correction, if that life will bend faithfully 
to the task. Link your life to Jesus Christ, and stand 
at your post. 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 


oe 
Sabbath Re-creation 


By Clara Elizabeth Ward 


HE shrub of petty strife, 
That hedges weekday life 
With prickly thorn, 
Like flowering broom 
Bursts into golden bloom 
On Sabbath morn. 


VERNON, N. Y. 

















The Boys’ Club: 


By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


HE question of the relative value of large and 
small clubs has been discussed with considera- 
ble interest. Some leaders will not attempt to work 
with more than six boys. Unquestionably, there are 
decided advantages in limiting the size of the club 
so that there will be that personal touch with the 
leader which cannot always be secured in a club 
which numbers several hundred. One of the very 
best clubs ever organized is composed of a Sunday- 
school teacher and her class of boys. The teacher 
will find no better way to hold her boys if she can 
meet her scholars in this way during the week. But 
when there are six thousand boys to be reached in 
the same neighborhood, and a special work for the 
boys is to be inaugurated, it would seem to be some- 
what extravagant to use up a man on six boys, pro- 
vided that he is capable of handling a larger group. 
It is largely a question of the leader anyway, and not 
so much the size of the club. 

There are also some advantages in the larger or 
‘«mass'’ club, which are ordinarily lost to the smaller 
club. Chief among them is the fact that the club is 
reaching a greater number of boys, and it is quite 
likely that at least six boys out of the larger club will 
receive as much benefit as the six voys.who would 
compose a club «: that number, although the benefit 
may be of a different kind, besides helping the larger 
number who would vtherwise have been left out 

A large club tends to break down some of the bar- 
riers of creed, race, and color. It is, as a rule, more 
democratic than the smaller club. 

The club spirit is stronger, and the enthusiasm 
more lasting among average boys, and these are the 
kind you will deal with. Your model boy rarely 
needs the boys’ club. 

Contact with a large company of bright, wide-awake 
boys is bound to stimulate a duller boy, and, under 
the direction of an earnest leader, the large club will 
accomplish wonders in a needy neighborhood. 





Editor's Note.—This is the third of the announced series «f 
articles on ‘“‘ The Boys’ Otub,"’ by Mr. Steizie. et 





Its Conduct 


However, when it has been decided to have a club 
which is to take in as many boys as the rooms will 
accommodate, it is best to limit the membership in 
the beginning, so that the manager may become ac- 
quainted with the boys who are to be largely respon- 
sible for the future of the club, the limit being 
increased from time to time until the full number has 
been reached. This plan puts a premium upon the 
membership, and gives it a certain value which it 
might not otherwise possess. 

There should also be some kind of a division ac- 
cording to age or natural selection when the club 
begins to grow, because a lad of eighteen will not 
care to be associated with a boy of ten. 

This leads to a brief discussion of what is known as 
‘*group’’ work, and we find here a solution of the 
question as to what may be done with a club which 
has a membership too large to be handled at one 
time in some definite lines of work. Just what is to 
be studied will depend upon the leader. Let him 
take some subject in which he is himself interested, 
and which he loves, and he will be sure to interest 
his group of boys. 

The leader of the group should always be an adult, 
and must be recognized as supreme. There will be 
little difficukcy about this, however, if he is really a 
leader. The boys composing the group may be given 
considerable power in the busit.ess end of the meet- 
ing, but the work in the group is the real business 
end for the leader, because it is here that his personal 
influence will tell. 

It is well to have the groups meet on the same 
evening, and in separate rooms when this is possible, 
and, after their group work has been completed, they 
might have a general meeting in a larger room. 

The result of the group work will be of interest at 
the general meeting, where the work has been of such 
a nature that it can be presented to the club. It will 
be found that the boys will be more interested and 
will be more: deeply inspired ‘by the efforts of a fel- 
low-member than by that of an outsider. 
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It is well to give the boys some part in the man- 
agement of the club. This gives them a personal 
responsibility, and they will naturally take a great 
deal of pride in maintaining a high standard for the 
club. Probably the best way to maintain order is to 
take the ringleader in the capers uf the boys, and give 
him the authority of a policeman in the club rooms. 
He will then be just as enthusiastic in keeping order 
as he was before in leading the boys into mischief. 

The self-government club is, to my mind, the ideal 
club. In aclub of this kind the boys elect their own 
officers, appoint their own committees, and become 
responsible for the business of the club in every par- 
ticular. The manager of the club is appealed to 
only when a question becomes too complex for their 
consideration. Of course, the manager can easily 
direct the boys to do the right thing, and, having the 
privilege of debating upon any question, he can 
readily influence a majority of the boys to vote his 
way, provided that his argument is the best one ad- 
vanced, A wise manager will sometimes permit the 
boys to make a mistake, so that they may profit through 
the experience. The members of a self-government 
club should be taught to appreciate the fact that the 
success of the club depends upon their own efforts. 
The committees should know that they are expected 
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to do the work that has been assigned to them, and 
not to depend upon the manager for the execution of 
the will of the club. 

All this develops a spirit of self-reliance, and it 
cultivates the habit of right thinking, because the 
boys very readily see the result of wrong action taken 
by the club. 

The question of discipline may usually be left in 
the hands of the boys, since most boys have a keen 
sense of justice, and will stand up for that which is 
right and fair, and discipline administered by the 
boys will ordinarily be far more effective than if it 
came from the manager, while at the same time the 
manager may still be regarded as a friend of the 
offender. 

Permanent expulsion from the club should rarely 
be resorted to as a means of discipline. One needs to 
distinguish between the exuberant life of boy nature 
and downright viciousness. 

Ordinarily the clubs which are composed of boys 
who are never guilty of any of the pranks which are 
peculiar to boys is a very slow affair, and rarely turns 
out a good live ‘‘hustler.’" This, of course, does 
not necessarily follow. It is simply a matter of 
general observation. 

Sr. Louis, Mo, 











Tillie and Tommie’s Memorial Day 
E. Merrill 


By Mary 


" RB’? nobody won't dec’rate his grave, ‘cause 
they don't never do it here,—Mr. Brown 
says so,’ lamented Tillie. 

‘*An’ he was a sojer, too, an’ fighted the Filipea- 
nuts,"’ mourned Tommie. 

‘*An’ it's just awful for a soldier not to have flowers 
on his grave when its ’ Morial Day."’ 

‘‘An’ bands an’ percessions, like down to Souf 
Carterville, ‘fore we comed here."' 

‘Tommie Dillsworth Johnson, I've thought of 
sumpthin’ this minute! Let's ws dec’ rate his grave. 
An’ we'll make a flag out'n pa’s red hankschuf."’ 

*«Oh, let's, Tillie !’’ cried Tommie. 

‘* Yes, let's !'' wagged Fido's stumpy tail. 

After a long search for ‘‘ vi' lets,’’ down the dusty 
road trudged the children, each clutching tightly a 
fast-fading tribute. Through the brush and tangled 
brambles of the neglected graveyard they made their 
way to a new mound marked by a wooden slab. 
Tillie’s offering was a bunch of yellow dandelions, 
and Tommie’s a few blossoms of wild yarrow. 

‘*O Tommie! them’'s dog tansy. 
they'll do! They ain't ' propriate.'’ 

Poor Tommie began to wail dismally. 

*« Never mind, though,’’ Tillie made haste to say. 
**Long’s we couldn't find any vi'lets, I guess dog 
tansy’s 'scusable."’ 

They laid the poor little crushed blossoms on the 
grave close against the wooden slab, planted the im- 
provised flag erect in the center of the mound, and 
stood back to view the effect. Tillie folded her hands 
im proud satisfaction, but the corners of Tommie’s 
mouth arooped. 

***Tain’t no’ Morial Day ‘thout a drum an’ things, 
an’ a percession 


I don't b' lieve 


‘*We might drum the wash-basin, Tommie."’ 

‘‘An’ Fido can be the percession,’’ suggested Tom- 
mie, reviving. 

‘* Dogs can’t be percessions!’'’ Tilly spoke scorn- 
fully. 

‘« Yes, they can, too. They was lots of dogs in 
that circus percession ‘at weni by once."’ 

Tillie looked doubtfully at Fido, but Fido wagged 
his tail so intelligently that he won the day. 

** Well, I guess he'll do,—if he don’t stop to dig 
gophers.’’ 

Back to the house they went. But Mary was cross, 
and said shortly : 

‘* The wash-basin?. Land sakes, no! You can't 
have it, and go bangin’ it up. Clear out with you !"’ 

This refusal was too much for the poor little patriots. 
They sat down on the doorstep in the hot sun with 
wo-begone faces, and Tommie dug his dirty little fists 
into his eyes. 


The twelve-thirty express rolled into Milnor Junc- 
tion, left the members of Bloomington's pet brass 
band on the station platform, and rolled out again. 

** Boys, we're in for it,’’ said Morrow the leader, 
after interviewing the ticket agent. ‘‘ Two hours’ 
wait in this off-the-earth place. Let's reconnoitre. 
I'm starved.’’ 


Tillie and Tommie sat forlornly on the steps. 
Fido lay with motionless tail and a sad, far-away look 
in his eyes. Suddenly he pricked up hisears. Some- 
thing was coming up the road, glittering in the sun- 
light. Tillie and Tommie sprang to their feet. 

‘*It's a band, Tommie Johnson! Sure’s you live, 
it is !"" 
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**«O-o-o-h! An’ I see a drum, I do! 0 Tillie. 
they’ ve come purpose for him! I'm so glad !'' 

Up the road came the imposing spectacle, and 
right to the door whete Tillie and Tommie and Fido 
were. It fairly took away the children's breath. All 
but one of the company had passed into the house 
before Tilly found courage to say : ® 

‘* We're so glad you’ve come! Mary wouldn't let 
us have the wash-basin, an’ we couldn't have no band, 
but we’ ve got his grave all dec’ rated.’’ 

‘¢An’ Fido's goin’ to be in the percession, an’ we 
made a nice flag with pa’s hankschuf,—we did, an’ 
we’ re so glad the drum’s come now,—we are."’ 

Phil Morrow looked very much puzzled. 

«« What's this you say ?’’ he asked. ‘« Who deco- 
rated Mary's grave with a wash-basin? And what's 
that about Fido carrying a flag in the procession ?"’ 

‘’Tain’t Mary's grave, sir,’’ explained Tillie 
‘It's that man’s that died at our hotel here. 
a soldier, you see.’’ 

‘An’ he fighted the Filipeanuts, he did,’’ inter- 
posed Tommie. 

‘*An’ me an’ Tommie dec’ rated his grave, an’ we 
thought you'd come to play for him, 'cause he was a 
soldier, you know,’’ Tillie finished with a little quaver 
of disappointment. 

‘« Well, well! We'll have to see about this. He 
was a soldier, eh?”' 


He was 


‘« Yes, sir; an’ he had a pretty coat with straps on 
his sleeves,’’ replied Tillie earnestly. 

‘*« An’ he fighted the Filipeanuts,'—he did,’’ added 
Tommie. 

The band-man had a queer look in his eyes, and 
Tillie thought that he was going to laugh, but he only 
pulled his mustache, and said : 

‘*You wait here until I come out, and we'll see 
about the band.’’ 

Half an hour later he -reappeared, followed by his 
companions, who looked half-impatient and half 
amused, 

‘« Another of Morrow's freaks,’’ muttered one. 

‘* Now, my little folks,’’ said the leader, ‘the 
Bloomington Band is at your service. Show us the 
way to your soldier's grave."’ 

As the sweet, sad strains of ‘Sleeping for the 
Flag’’ stirred on the still air of the little village, the 
inhabitants rushed to deorways and gateways to see 
an unwonted sight... With dignified tread marched a 
magnificent brass band, resplendent in gilt and broad- 
cloth, their burnished pieces glittering in the sun- 
light. Perched on the leader's shoulder rode a small 
boy with face tear-begrimed but exultant, and at the 
gentleman's side walked a little girl, to whose short 
steps he carefully accommodated his own. A stumpy- 
tailed dog followed the maiden with canine gravity. 

Down the grass-bordered road passed the proces- 
sion until it came to the village burying-ground. 
Piloted by Tillie’s direction, it proceeded to the far- 
thest corner of the enclosure, and halted before a 
roughly heaped grave, over which fluttered an ugly 
red cotton handkerchief. Upon the sandy mound 
the prints of baby hands were visible, and a few closed 
dandelions, with a tuft of wild yarrow, lay wilted and 
black in the hot sun, 

For a moment the company stood silent as they 
looked on the pitiful imitation of Old Glory and laurel 
wreath. On more than one face a smile of amuse- 
ment gave place to a softened expression. Phil Mor- 
row hastily dashed his hand across his eyes. Follow- 
ing their leader's example, all heads were bared for 
an instant, then muffled drum and hushed cornet 
breathed forth a military dirge. With the last notes 
of «« Home, sweet home,’’ the band was again by the 
roadside. The great man said good-by to the happy 
children, and Tillie and Toramie and Fido stood in 
the dusty road, and watched until the last glimpse of 
the band had disappeared in the distance. 

BoarpMan, Wis. 
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Finding Opportunities to do Good 

Doing a little good is better than doing no 
good. But doing good as we have opportunity is 
even better than doing a little good, for every one 
of us has opportunity of doing good in more than 
one way, and usually to more than one person, 
every day of our lives. Therefore let us do good 
as we have opportunity, and let us watch for op- 
portunities. Our power to find opportunities, 
and to meet them, will grow with its exercise. 
All of us can do a great deal of good. 


a” 


A Sign of the Real Leader 


It is better to provoke thought than applause, 
to inspire than to please. One teacher wins praise 
for himself by his skill ; another so stirs hearts that 
he himself is almost forgotten, because his hearers 
are thinking upon his words. The real leaders of 
men usually come in for small share of flattery 
Most of them, indeed, have had 
If the cheers of 


or approval. 
hatred for their daily portion. 


‘men are our desire, we may be sure we shall not 


be real winners in life’s race. 
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Faith a Surer Guide than Knowledge 

Only beyond our knowledge is there really 
room for the exercise of faith. It is where sure 
knowledge ends that sure faith begins. Even a 
suspicious doubter will trust his suspected neigh- 
bor ‘‘as far as he can see.’’ But He whom we 
trust, and in whom we have faith, can be trusted 
beyond sight, and against sight, in darkness, or 
when all appearances seem against his loving pur- 
poses and plans in our behalf. God will never 
fai) us, ana our resaal trast in him ought never 
to fail. 


-— 


Hopelessness of Being Neither 
God’s nor the Devil’s 

Be whole-hearted if you wish to be worth any- 
thing. Our Lord is patient and compassionate with 
all sorts of sinners, but he seems to show a certain 
impatience with those who give half a heart to his 
service, and try to serve God and mammon at the 
same time. The man who is neither God’s nor 
the Devil’s, but a little of both, is in even a more 
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dangereus condition than the abandoned sinner ; 
for the latter may ‘‘ come to himself’’ out of very 
disgust with his sin, but the other is just careful 
enough of consequences or of appearances never 
to get a wholesome fit of disgust with himself. 
Hence our Lord’s startling saying about Laodicea, 
that he would rather have it hot, that he might 
cherish its warmth of love, or cold that he might 
cast it off, than lukewarm, as it actually was. The 
**strenuous life,’’ even when it is wrong, offers 
some chance of becoming something better, while 
the life which has no sort of energy or movement 
in it is hopelessly in the mire and the mud. 
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Jesus, Confucius, and 
Benjamin Franklin 

Living or ‘speaking well and nobly for the 
life that now is, is to be commended in any one, 
and to be commended by all. Yet no one can 
live or speak at the best and noblest for the 
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life that now is without a recognition .of the life 
that is to come; for a recognition of man’s 
higher nature and of the future life marks man’s 
superiority above that which dies when this life 
ends. Confucius and Benjamin Franklin wrote 
well and nobly for man’s present life. Their 
counsels made an impress on their peoples for 
their generation and for following generations, but 
neither Confucius nor Benjamin Franklin wrote in 
recognition of the life that is to come ; hence their 
words gave no help to their fellows for the future 
life, or for man’s highest nature. Jesus Christ 
wrote better and more telling words for the life 
that now is than did Franklin or Confucius, and 
in addition to this he spoke words concerning the 
future life that have told, and do tell, and will 
continue to tell, on our race, for this generation 
and for coming generations. And this is one evi- 
dence of the superiority of Jesus Christ to all who 
ever spoke words for man’s help. Yet it is but a 
single evidence, 


ss 


Should Religious Papers Contain Advertising ? 


DVER'TISING in any paper of any sort never 
could have had a beginning simply on the 
ground of furnishing a revenue for publishers. 
Three persons must agree that advertising is profit- 
able before it can be undertaken, and it must be 
profitable to all three, or to none, in any perma- 
nent sense. , 

These three are the person who wants to sell 
something worth selling, the person who is willing 
to print in his paper the seller’s announcement of 
this fact, and the person who would buy that which 
is offered if he knew of it. 

Advertising in periodicals is not carried merely 
to make money for the publisher. It is a medium 
of information between seller and buyer, and, as 
such, has its rightful and important place. 

It has been argued that while a secular paper 
might properly print advertisements, a religious 
paper ought not to do so. Two main arguments 
One is the im- 
propriety of reading business announcements on 


are advanced in this connection. 


Sunday ; the other is the incompatibility of reli- 
gious reading-matter with the advertising alongside 
of it, or near it. 

The first objection is based upon the narrow 
assumption that religious papers are intended for 
Sunday reading alone, and the false assumption 
that advertisements, even in juxtaposition to Sun- 
day reading-matter, necessarily distract the mind 
on that day, and turn one’s thought to secular 
and every-day affairs. But if the reading provided 
by a religious paper is not sufficiently absorbing to 
hold attention on the one day of the week when 
thought is peculiarly curned toward sacred things, 
not the advertiser, but the editor, is ac fault. 

The second objection may, of course, be sus- 
tained, if the reading-matter is not worthy of a 
place beside the advertisements, or if the adver- 
tisements are not worthy of the reading-matter 
near which they are placed. It is true that un- 
worthy reading is sometimes provided to stand 
near or alongside of advertisements. This is 
done by publishers or editors who care little about 
the quality of such reading-matter in yielding to 








the pressure from advertisers to place reading- 
matter of some sort beside advertisements. 

It is equally true that advertisements unfit to be 
printed anywhere for general perusal are accepted 
and inserted by editors or publishers of religious 
and secular papers in disregard of propriety and 
honesty. Immense harm has been done to the 
religious press, of which a peculiarly high standard 
is expected, by careless or ignorant management 
in this respect. There are secular papers which 
are far more careful in their accepting and placing 
of advertisements than many religious papers. 
And yet the ordinary and approved sources of 
information about the business standing of adver- 
tisers are available to all who are willing to take 
the trouble and pay the expense of investigation. 
It is possible for a publisher having the highest 
standard and most careful system to be mistaken 
about an advertiser, but not when fraud and 
indecency and chicanery are self-evident in the 
wording of the advertising or in the commonly 
known reputation or character of the advertiser. 
Such advertising never need be inserted in any 
paper, and no ignorance, or carelessness, or need 
for revenue, Can stand as an excuse for such pros- 
titution of a great opportunity. 

On the other hand, there is no shadow of reason 
why clean, business-like, trustworthy advertise- 
ments should not appear in religious papers. No 
religious reading-matter should be inconsistent 
with good business standards. No good business 
announcement, honestly and decently made about 
worthy goods, should be offensive to the most 
uncommercial and reflective and retiring disposi- 
tion. Human needs exist everywhere, and they 
are met in thousands and thousands of cases, 
greatly to the advantage of the buyer, through a 
promptly answered advertisement. Indeed, it is 
easy to overlook the enormous gain of such a 
bureau of information if one has not been accus- 
tomed to use it. And many have been deterred 
from answering reliable advertisements through a 
general lack of confidence resulting from the seeing 
of clearly indecent and fraudulent advertisements 
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in the same paper with trustworthy ones. ‘The day 
is coming when publishers will cherish the hoaor 
and cleanliness of their advertising departments to 
the expulsion of all advertising that careful inves- 
tigation shows to be untrustworthy. 

In this connection, it may not be generally known 
that The Sunday Schoo! Times for years has de- 
clined anywhere from ten thousand to twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of advertising a year which 
would eagerly occupy a place in its columns, and 
for which there would be space enough. 
this paper alone in this stand. Others are care- 
ful in their own fields, and are accordingly good 
mediums for advertiser and subscriber. 


Nor is 


Subscribers should look upon the advertising 
columns of a religious paper as an opportunity. 
Books, household goods, foods, schools, routes for 
travel, church and Sunday-school supplies, wear- 
ing apparel,—all these things are advertised fre- 
quently, and some of them constantly, in The 
Sunday School Times. This could not be profit- 
able for either the advertiser or the publisher 
unless it were also profitable to the subscriber. 
It is true, however, that the readers of every 
high-class paper published could make far better 
use of the advertising columns than they do to- 
day. Mail-order facilities have reached such a 
development that one can buy almost anything 
by mail, and do it conveniently, safely, and satis- 
factorily. In many instances, again, articles ad- 
vertised may be secured of local dealers. 

Here is a great industrial possibility. It is pre- 
sented most suitably by the periodical wherein the 
reading-matter is designed to appeal to the vital 
interests of human existence, and it is welcomed by 
millions of thoughtful people who are the readers 
of religious papers. Yet even those who under- 
stand the value of this really wonderful system of 
public information might definitely use it far more 
advantageously. 

It is not necessary for a religious paper to print 
advertisements. Many do not. In some of these, 
advertisements would not bring results to the ad- 
vertisers, notably the papers for very little chil- 
dren. In some, the reading-matter is prepared 
at so low a cost that a moderate subscription price 
is sufficient to sustain the paper. But in these 
papers reading-matter of a high order of excellence 
is out of the question. The best known and most 
desirable writers are not employed, and could 
not be. 

Nevertheless, some of these cheaply written 
periodicals have large circulations among those 
who are content with mediocre reading-matter, 
and they refuse to print advertisements, under a 
misapprehension of the impropriety of so doing. 
They fail in two respects. They do not give their 
readers the industrial opportunity of learning of 
worthy goods, and they do not avail themselves 
of an income which would enable them, at the 
same subscription price, to, provide more satisfac- 
torily and attractively for their subscribers. 

Whenever a paper’s constituency is in the habit 
of answering advertisements and of mentioning 
the name of the paper in- answering, advertisers 
are glad to use ample space in such a paper, and 
consequently its management is increasingly able 
to provide a better paper in every respect. 

Of course, readers of the Sunday School Times 
will deem the printing of this editorial an innova- 
tion. It is to be hoped that many will give con- 
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sideration to it as bearing upon the religious press 
asawhole. The subject is not one that can be 
ignored by thoughtful people who study the prog- 
ress of human activities and the inter-relations of 
mankind. Asa matter of fact, no reader of this 
paper would have the help of such men and 
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women as are known for what they write herein, 
nor would any reader of this paper have the bene- 
fit of a low subscription price, nor the inestimable 
gain of knowing the name and place and price of 
a thousand and one needful things, if The Sunday 
School Times carried no advertising. 
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Was the Knowledge 
of Jesus Ever Limited ? 

It is not easy for the finite to comprehend the in- 
finite. Hence the mind is confused in every effort to 
draw the line between the human and the divine in 
the nature of the God-man Jesus. A Bible student in 
Nova Scotia is only one of a multitude puzzling over 
this question, when he asks : 


Was the full revelation of God's purpose concerning Christ's 
mission, and all that should enter into his life, revealed to 
Christ at the outset, or was there a gradual unfolding of it 
from day to day? Or, in other words, could Christ penetrate 
the future from the beginning, and therefore know all that was 
ahead of him? I have always thought he knew from the be- 
ginning, but there are others here who hold that the Father's 
will was only revealed to him day by day, and that he did not 
know all that was ahead of him from the start. I hope you 
will find time and space to offer a word or two in answer to 
this. 

If Jesus had, in his humanity, known all things 
from the beginning, he could not have been tempted, 
or tried, in all points as we are. It is distinctly said 
of him in Luke 2 : 52 that ‘Jesus advanced in wis- 
dom and stature,’’ and, if he advanced in wisdom, he 
could not have understood all things at the start. At 
the time of his baptism by John, the Holy Spirit 
came upon Jesus, and then there came the fierce 
struggle with temptations, as he realized, in a sense, 
what was his life mission. We cannot fully compre- 
hend the two natures of Jesus in their working in 
his earthly life. But we surely deprive him of his 
power to sympathize with and to help us if we deny 
that he was a perfect boy as a boy, and a perfect man 
as a man, in addition to his divine nature. This is a 
matter that is beyond our comprehension. Our limi- 
tations put it beyond our power of knowing. It would 
give us no help or comfort to know ; therefore we may 
rest it with Him who does know. 


ax 


Superiority of the Sunday-School to 
the Day-School in Spirit and Basis 
It is important to know a good thing from a bad 

thing, and a little thing from a large thing. It is also 
important to know in which direction-a thing is tend- 
ing,—up or down, forward or backward. Many a 
question seems to indicate uncertainty as to these 
points. For instance, from a prominent Christian 
worker and leader in New York State come the follow- 
ing questions bearing on the relations of Sunday- 
schools and day-schools : 

1. In your opinion, what is necessary to place the quality 


and interest of Sunday-school teaching upon the same basis as 
that of day-school work ? 


2. Is there an increase, or a decrease, in the religious and 
Christian atmosphere in public and private schools as a whole? 
The two schools are not, and they ought not to be, 
one. The one is to impart knowledge ; the other is 
to impart character, mainly through influence. There 
are, it is true, certain things that are common to the 
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two, such as the ability to see and hear and think and 
feel and remember, but these are to be considered in 
their essential limitations, and a good teacher should 
not be misled by them. May God avert the day when 
the Sunday-school is lowered to the spirit and basis of 
the day-school ! 

It may be presumed that the opposition of Roman 
Catholics and others to anything approaching ‘‘sec- 
tarian’’ or ‘‘ denominational ** teaching has lessened 
the prominence of formal religious exercises. Yet a 
better Christian atmosphere, through the influence of 
Christian teachers, and the increase of Christian par- 
ents and children, has improved the influence of day- 
schools. Thus, as a whole, the influence of the 
Sunday-school, as affecting the whole community, is 
bringing up the day-school basis nearer to that of the 
Sunday-school. 
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Are Ministers’ Homes Dens of Vice ? 

A great many questions are asked that have a 
practical value as to things in the Bible, and as to 
things not in the Bible. But more questions are 
asked that have no value, and that cannot be an- 
swered, and that would not be worth answering if they 
could. A question of that sort comes from Colorado 
that is worth commenting on as a specimen. 

A physician friend of mine, talking about ministers and their 
families, said in my house, a few days ago, that nearly all 
ministers’ children “‘ go to the bad.'' No doubt, he said more 
than he meant. But his opinion is that a larger number of 
ministers’ children go “‘ astray '' than the children of any other 
class of people whatsoever. I confess I was able only to pit 
my ‘‘opinion’’ against his ‘‘ opinion,’’ without being able to 
bring any statistical proof in support of my position. Are 
there any such statistics? Can they be got at? If so, will 
you be kind enough to supply them in your Notes on Open 
Letters at your earliest convenience ? 

There is no truth in the statement made, in the 
correspondent’s house, by ‘‘a physician friend,’’ 
‘« that nearly all ministers’ children ‘go to the bad.’ " 
As the correspondent says, ‘‘no doubt, he said more 
than he meant.’’ And it may be added that, no 
doubt, he said what he did not believe, and what he 
did not expect any intelligent man or woman to be- 
lieve. As to statistics on the subject, the idea is 
too absurd for a serious gathering of statistics. It 
would be too much like gathering statistics to show 
how many children of flaxen-haired, pale-faced parents 
were sooty black, with thick lips and woolly hair. 
Any one can satisfy himself as to the tendency of such 
family life as that of the average minister's home, if 
he really wants to know the truth about it, by looking 
about him, in his part of the country. Let him take 
twenty of the ministers néar him, and note how their 
children bear themselves, and come out in life, in 
comparison with the children of twenty neighboring 
physicians, or lawyers, or bankers, or merchants. 
Time is too precious to waste in trying to disprove an 
absurd lie, that a man neither believes himself nor 
expects any sane man to believe. 
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Golden Text: 


“COMMON VERSION 


6 And it came to pass, that, as 1 made my 
journey, and was come nigh unto Damascus 
about noon, suddenly there shone from hea- 
ven a great light round about me. 

7 And I fell unto the ground, and heard a 
voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me? 

8 And I answered, Who art thou, Lord? 
And he said unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom thou persecutest. 

9g And they that were with me saw indeed 
the light, and were afraid ; but they heard not 
the voice of him that spake to me. 

ro And I said, What shall I do, Lord? 
And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into 
Damascus ; and there it shall be told thee of 
all things which are appointed for thee to do. 


Damascus ; 


Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1901 


The Resurrection of Jesus . Luke a4 : 1-12 
. John 20 : 11-18 
. Luke 24 : 13-35 


John 20 : 19-29 


x. April 7. 
2. April 14.—Jesus Appears to Mary . 

3. April 21.—The Walk to Emmaus... . 
+ April 28 Jesus Appears to the pestis : 
5. May 5 —Jesus and Peter... . . John at : 15-22 
Matt. 28 : 16-20 
7. May 19.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven . I pee 24: 44-53; Acts1: 1-11 


8. May 26.—The Holy Spirit Given . . . 


6. May 12.—The Great Commission . . . 


al wh he Acts 2: 1-11 


9. June 2.—Jesus our High Priest in Menven . Hebrews 9g : 11-14, 24-28 
10. June 9.—Jesus Appears to Paul . . Acts 22 : 6-16 
ir. June 16.— Jesus Appearsto John .......... Rev. 1,: 9-20 


12. June 23.—A New Heaven and a New Earth . 
13. June 30.—Review. 


. Rev. an : 1-7, 22-27 


_ 
International Home Readings 


Mon.—Acts 22: 1-16, Jesus appears to Paul. 

TUES.—Acts 9: 1-9. The narrative 

WED.—<Acts 9: 10-22. Mission of Ananias. 

THURS.—Gal. t : 11-24. By revelation. 

FRIi.—Eph. 3: 1-12. A minister to the Gentiles. 
Sat.—1 Tim. 1: 12-17. Chief of sinners. 

SUN.—Acts 16: 16-34. What shall I do? 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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God cannot elevate the man who cannot be humbled. 


<p 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Jesus Christ as Revealed in the Conversion of Saul 


a. His Victory Over Death : 
Heard a voice,... lam Jesus (vs. 7, 8). 
I was dead,.and. .. I am alive (Rev. 1 : 18). 
The Son of God. . . by the resurrection (Rom. 1 : 4). 
No more hath dominion over him (Rom. 6 : 9). 
2. His Notice of Individuals : 
A voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul (v. 7). 
The Lord said . . . in a vision, Ananias (Acts 9 : 10, rr). 
All things are naked and laid open (Heb. 4 : 13). 
I know thy works (Rev. 2: 18, 19). 
3- His Sympathy with his Church : 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest (vs. 7, 8). 
In all their affliction he was ee (Isa. 63 : 9). 
We are members of his body (Eph. 5 : 30). 
Toucheth you toucheth the hb of his eye (Zech. 2: 8). 
4. His Communion with Disciples : 
A certain disciple; ... the Lord said unto him (Actsg : 10-16). 
The secret of the Lord is with them (Psa. 25 : 14). 
All things . I have made known unto you (John 15 : 15). 
Will love him, and will manifest myself (John 14 : 2r). 
5. His Choice of Workers : 
Hath appointed thee. ... Shalt be a witness (vs. 14, 15). 
He is a chosen vessel unto me (Acts 9: 15). 
Unto me. . . was this grace given (Eph. BA 7 
Paul. . . calied to be an apostle (Rom. r). 


Lesson 10. June 9. Jesus Appears to Paul 


Acts 22 : 6-16. (Compare Acts 9: I-20; 


I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.—Acts 26 : 19 


REVISED VERSION 


6 And it came to pass, that, as I made my 
journey, and drew nigh unto Damascus, 
about noon, suddenly there shone from 
heaven a great light 

7 And I fell unto the ground, and heard a 


round 


Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into 
and there it shall be told thee 


26 : 9-20.) 


COMMON VERSION 


11 And when I could not see for the glory 
of that light, being led by the hand of them 
that were with me, I came into Damascus. 

12 And one An-a-ni’as, a devout man 
according to the law, having a good report of 
all the Jews which dwelt ¢here, 


about me. 


be baptized, and wash ‘lied thy sins, calling 
on the name of the Lord 


It 


Memory verses: 6-8 


REVISED VERSION 


to do. And when I could not see for the 
glory of that light, being led by the hand 
of them that were with me, I came into 
Damascus. And one Ananias, a devout 
man according to the law, well reported of 


‘ , i 13 Came unto me, and stood, and said unto 13 by all the Jews that dwelt there, came 
voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why me, Brother Saul, receive thy sight. And the unto me, and standing by me said unto 

8 persecutest thou me? And I answered, same hour I looked up upon him. me, Brother Saul, receive thy sight. And 
Who art thou, Lord? And he said unto 14 And he said, e God of our fathers in that very hour I 'looked up on him. 

I fN h. wh th hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know his 14 And he said, The God of our fathers hath 

me, 1 am: Joous of Nazareth, w or eee will, and see that Just One, and shouldest appointed thee to know his will, and to 

© pesesoutnet, And they that were with me hear the voice of his mouth. see the Righteous One, and to hear a voice 
beheld indeed the light, but they heard not 15 For thou shalt be his witness unto all 15 from his mouth. For thou shalt be a 
to the voice of him that spake to me. And I men of what thou hast seen and heard. witness for him unto all men of what thou 
said, What shall I do, Lord? And the 16 And now why tarriest thou? arise, and 16 hast seen and heard. And now why tarri- 


est thou? arise, and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins, calling on his name. 


of all things which are appointed for thee 


* ~ % % 


6. His Transforming Power : 
Arise,... wash away thy sins (v. 16). 


For this cause . . . that in me as chief (t Tim. 1: 15, 16). 
Where sin abounded, grace did abound (Rom. 5 : 20). 
If any man is in Christ, . .. new creature (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IRCU MSTANCES.—This account of the appear- 
ance of Jesus to Paul forms part of Paul's 
speech to the Jewish mob just after his arrest at Jeru- 
salem. It is preceded by a statement of his birth and 
education, his persecution of Christians, and his jour- 
ney to Damascus with this purpose. 

PLace.—The speech was uttered on the stairs lead- 
ing from the northwest part of the temple area to the 
fortress Antonia. The place of the appearance was 
on the road from Jerusalem to Damascus, near the 
latter city, which was about a hundred and thirty- 
three miles northeast of Jerusalem. 

Time.—The date of Paul’s conversion has been 
usually fixed at A.D, 37, and that of this speech in 
the early summer of A.D. 58. Ramsay gives A.D. 
32 and 57 as the respective dates, while Harnack 
makes them even earlier. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—Acts 9 : 3-19 ; 26 
the differences are indicated below. 


: 12-18; 


. 
Critical Notes 


Verse 6.—And it came to pass : This phrase, pecu- 
liar to this account, is a Hebraism, the speech being 
in Hebrew.—Adout noon, suddenly there shone from 
heaven a great light round about me : So, in sub- 
stance, all the accounts, indicating a supernatural 
phenomenon. 

Verse 7.—/ fell upon the ground : \n Acts 26 : 14, 
‘«when we were all fallen to the earth,’’ but in Acts g : 
4, ‘‘ he fell upon the earth,"’ and in verse 7, ‘‘ the men 
that journeyed with him stood speechless ;'’ but the 
latter statement may refer to their stopping rather than 
to their remaining upright. —Sau/, Sau/: The Hebrew 
form of the name occurs in all the accounts, ‘the 
Hebrew language’’ being used (26 : 14). — Why per- 
Secutest thou me? identical in all the accounts, 


‘*«me"’ In 26 : 14 there is added, 


being emphatic. 


‘*It is hard for thee to kick against the goad,’’ but 
no Greek manuscript supports the clause in 9g : 5. 


10r, received my sight and looked upon him 


Verse 8.—/esus of Naszsarcth: 
counts, ‘‘ of Nazareth'’ 


In the other ac- 
does not occur. 

They heard not the voice of him that spake 
Ing: 7, ‘‘ hearing the voice [or, sound], but 
beholding no man.'’ Here it is implied that they 
did not hear what was said ; 


Verse 9. 


lo me: 


in the other passage, 
that they heard the voice only, not the words. 

Verse 10.—And / said, What shall I do, Lord? 
See 9:6 in the Revised Version, which omits ‘two 
sentences, found in no Greek manuscript, but in the 
Vulgate. In the speech before Agrippa, Paul at once 
passes to a statement of what was afterwards made 
known to him by Ananias. 

Verse 11.— When J could not see for the glory of that 
light; Peculiar to this passage, though implied in g : 8, 
which accords with this verse in other details. 

Verse 12.—One Ananias: The vision to Ananias 
(9 : 10-16) is naturally passed over here. The de- 
scription ot Ananias is an appropriate one for this 
occasion. 





yr by me: ‘* Laying his hands 
: 17).—Brother Saul, receive thy sight : 
The other account is more full.—/ looked upon him : 
The verb is the same as in the previous clause, but 
the original sense is ‘‘ look up,’’ especially when fol- 
lowed, as here, by the phrase ‘‘ unto him.’’ But the 
marginal rendering of the Revisers accepts the other 
sense, ‘‘ received my sight,’’ and takes the phrase 
‘‘upon him’’ as implying ‘‘and looked.’’ The 
other account says, ‘‘ and straightway there fell from 
his eyes as it were scales."’ 

Verse 14.— Zhe God of our fathers : The narrative 
is adapted to the Jewish audience. —Afpointed thee : 
The term is peculiar, and occurs also in the address 
before Agrippa (26 : 16). The literal sense is ‘‘ taken 
thee into his hands.’’ The other emendations are 
for the sake of accuracy. 

Verse 15.—A witness for him: So the Greek. — 
Unto all men ; Compare chapter 26 : 16-18. 

Verse 16.—And now why tarriest thou ? This verse 
is peculiar to this account, though the immediate bap- 
tism is narrated in 9 : 18.—Wash away thy sins, 
calling on his name: ‘‘ His’’ is the reading of the 
oldest authorities, ‘‘of the Lord’ being a later ex- 
planation. In 9:17 the promise is made through 
Ananias that Saul would be ‘filled with the Holy 
Spirit,"’ which implies the washing away of his sins. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


on him"’ (9 


a 
The first step to true liberty is in calling Christ Lord. 

















Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


‘* JESUS or NAZARETH, WHOM THOU PERSECU-~ 

TEst.’’—An Oriental judge, distinguished for 
his acuteness in the examination of those brought 
before him, was once asked why he caused the ac- 
cused to repeat his story so many times. He replied 
that it was for verification of details. Being asked 
whether he would accept as unquestionably true a 
story which, on being several times repeated, agreed 
without the slightest variation in detail, he replied, 
‘«No ; such a story would surely have been made up 
beforehand, committed to memory, and rehearsed by 
the accused. No man can tell even a true story with- 
out some variation. It is the art of a judge to dis- 


ad 
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tinguish between contradictions and confirmations. 
We have three scriptural narratives of this wonderful 
conversion of Paul,—one by the historian Luke him- 
self, and two by Paul under different circumstances 
to different audiences. In these three different ver- 
sions of the same story there are certain variations in 
detail which certain critics, in their supposed wis- 
dom, regard as irreconcilable contradictions ; while, 
at the same time, other sincere students of the Word 
regard these variations as undesigned confirmations 
of the genuineness of the narrative. 
ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A 


The nobility of a man is seen in the manner in 
which he responds to the call to suffer. 


‘te 


Paul on His Own Conversion 


By Alexander 


E FOLLOW Paul's example when we put Jesus’ 
appearance to him from heaven in a line with 
the appearances to the disciples on earth. ‘‘ Last of 
all, he appeared to me also."’ But it does not follow 
that the appearances are all of the same kind, or that 
Paul thought that they were. They were all equally 
real, equally ‘‘objective,’’ equally valid proofs of 
Jesus’ risen life. On two critical occasions Paul told 
the story of Jesus’ appearance as his best ‘‘ Apologia."’ 
‘¢l saw and heard him, and that revolutionized my 
life, and made me what I am.’’ The two accounts 
are varied, as the hearers were, but the differences are 
easily reconciled, and the broad facts are the same in 
both versions, and in Luke's rendering in chapter 9. 
A favorite theory in some quarters is that Paul's 
conversion was not sudden, but that misgivings had 
been working in him ever since Stephen's death. 
Surely that view is clean against facts. Persecuting 
its adherents to the death is a strange result of dawning 
belief in ‘‘this way.'' Paul may be supposed to have 
known his state of mind as well as a critic eighteen 
centuries off does, and he had no doubt that he set 
out from Jerusalem a bitter hater of the convicted im- 
postor Jesus, and stumbled into Damascus a con- 
vinced disciple because he had seen and heard him. 
That is his account of the matter, which would not 
have been meddled with if the meddlers had not 
taken offense at ‘‘the supernatural element.'’ We 
note the emphasis which he puts on the suddenness 
of the appearance, implying that the light burst all in 
a moment. A little bit of personal reminiscence 
comes up in his specifying the time as ‘‘ about noon,’’ 
the brightest hour. He remembers how the light out- 
blazed even the blinding brilliance of a Syrian noon- 
tide. He insists, too, on the fact that his senses were 
addressed, both eye and ear. He saw the glory of 
that light, and heard the voice. He does not say 
here that he saw Jesus, but that he did is clear from 
Ananias’s words, ‘‘to see the Righteous One"’ (v. 
14), and from 1 Corinthians 15 : 8. Further, he 
makes it very emphatic that the vision was certified as 
no morbid fancy of his own, but yet was marked as 
meant for him only, by the double fact that his com- 
panions did share in it, but only in part. They did 
see the light, but not ‘‘the Righteous One ;"’ they 
did hear the sound of the voice, but not so as to know 
what it said. The difference between merely hearing 
a noise and discerning the sense of the words is 
probably marked by the construction in the Greek, 
and is certainly to be understood. 
The biaze struck all the company to the ground 
(Acts 26 : 14) Prone on the earth, and probably 


with closed eyes, their leader heard his own name 


McLaren, D.D. 


twice sounded, with appeal, authority, and love in the 
tones. The startling question which followed not 
only pierced conscience, and called for a reasonable 
vindication of his action, but flashed a new light on it 
as being persecution, which struck at this unknown 
heavenly speaker. So the first thought in Saul’s 
mind is, not about himself or his doings, but about 
the identity .of that speaker. . Awe, if not actual wor- 
ship, is expressed in addressing him as Lord. Won- 
der, with perhaps some foreboding of what the answer 
would be, is audible in the question, ‘* Who art thou ?”’ 
Who can imagine the effect of the answer in Saul’s 
mind? Then the man whom he had thought of as a 
vile apostate, justly crucified, and not risen, as his 
dupes dreamed, lived in heaven, knew him, Saul, and 
all that he had been doing, was ‘‘ apparelled in celes- 
tial light,’’ and yet in heavenly glory was so closely 
identified with these poor people whom he had been 
hunting to death that to strike them was to hurt him ! 
A bombshell had burst, shattering the foundations 
of his fortifications. A deluge had swept away the 
ground on which he had stood. His whole life was 
revolutionized. Its most solid elements were dis- 
solved into vapor, and what he had thought misty 
nonsense was the solid thing now. To find a ‘‘why’’ 
for his persecuting was impossible, unless he had said 
(what, in effect, he did say), ‘‘1 did it ignorantly.’’ 
When a man has a glimpse of Jesus exalted to heaven, 
and is summoned by him to give a reason for his life 
of alienation, that life looks very different from what 
it did seen by dimmer light. Clothes are passable by 
candle-light{that look very shabby in sunshine. When 
Jesus comes to us, his first work is to set us to judge 
our past, and no man can muster up respectable an- 
swers to his question, ‘‘ Why?’’ for all sin is unrea- 
sonable, and nothing but obedience to him can vindi- 
cate itself in his sight. 

Saul threw down his arms at once. His character- 
istic impetuosity and eagerness to carry out his con- 
victions impelled him to surrender as complete as 
his opposition. The test of true belief in the ascended 
Jesus is to submit the will to him, to be chiefly de- 
sirous of knowing his will, and ready to doit. ‘‘ Who 
art thou, Lord ?'’ should be followed by ‘‘ What shall 
I do, Lord ?"’ 

Blind Saul, led by the hand into the city which he 
had expected to enter so differently, saw better than 
ever before. <‘‘ The glory of that light’’ blinds us to 
things seen, but makes us able to see afar off the only 
realities, the things unseen. Speaking ta Jews, as 
here, Paul described Ananias as a devout adherent of 
the law, in order to conciliate them and to suggest his 
great principle that a Christian was not an apostate, 
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but a complete Jew. To Agrippa he drops all refer- 
ence to Ananias as irrelevant, and throws together 
the words on the road and the commission received 
through Ananias, as equally Christ's voice. Here he 
lays stress on his agency in restoring sight, and on his 
message as including two points,—that it was ‘‘ the 
God of our fathers'’ who had “‘appointed’’ the 
vision, and that the purpose of the vision was to 
make Saul a witness to all men. The bearing of this 
on the conciliatory aim of the discourse is plaini, We 
note also the precedence given in the statémemt of the 
particulars of the vision, to ‘‘ knowing his will,’’-— 
that was the end for which the light and the voice 
were given. Observe, too, how the twofold evidence 
of sense is signalized, both in the reference to seeing 
the Righteous One and to hearing his voice and in 
the commission to witness what Saul had seen and 
heard. The personal knowledge of Jesus, however 
attained, constitutes the qualification and the obliga- 
tion to be his witness. And the convincing testimony 
is when we can say, as we all can say if we are Christ's, 
‘« That which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes, that. . . declare we unto you.”’ 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


a 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HIS greatest and most effective of speeches is a 
personal testimony of the power of Christ to 
save. He had told it before (Acts 9 : 12), and was to 
tell it again (26:12). Doubtless he told the story 
many times unrecorded. 


We are still looking at the ascended one. He has 
not vanished into vacancy. 
1. Conviction of sin is wrought by God. Persecu- 


tion, haleing men and women to prison, was regarded 
with pride as a duty. Suddenly it becomes murder 
and persecution of the Lord. ’ 

2. Evil wrought against disciples, the church, and 
progress of the kingdom, is persecution of Christ. 

3. Conviction may be very intense. Saul fell to 
the ground blinded. The horrible pit experience 
fittingly precedes the assurance that God has planted 
one’s feet on a rock. Then the new song is a shout. 

4. His self-surrender was total, affectionate, irre- 
versible,—‘‘ What shall I do ?’’ 

5. A test of the completeness of the surrender is 
made. Go to Damascus, humble and blind instead 
of proud and authoritative, and wait to be told 
(v. 10). It is the usual way now. 

6. He is not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

7. AChristian is directed of God to go to him. 
Human agency is yet made prominent, nearly indis- 
pensable. A devout Jew, flowered into a Christian, 
was a fit man to lead another. 

8. God had an appointment for Saul,—(1) to know 
his will, (2) to see the righteous One, (3) hear a voice 
from his mouth, (4) be a witness unto all men of 
things seen and heard (vs. 14, 15). 

Note four suddennesses,— conviction, surrender, 
Why tarriest thou ? (v. 16.) 

The same ascended One sees us, knows our names, 
where ‘ve are going, for what purpose, into what 
street, and if we pray there. 


conversion, baptism. 


He knows where there 
is an Ananias whom he can send, and tell what to say. 
UNIVERSITY PaRK, COoLo, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND ét came to pass (v. 6). One can almost hear 
the slow grinding of the great wheels whose 
revolution brought this conjunction of events into the 
life of Saul of Tarsus. 
pre-arranged. 


It was no accident. It was 
It was the plan of God for him. There 





was the spot. That was the hour. He was the man. 
The event was coming. It came, and it came—/o 
pass! Think of that, too. Events of such immense 
significance come to each one of us ; but they come 
—to pass. They will not linger forever, nor for long. 
They appear like a train at the depot, and pause long 
enough for us to get aboard, and are off and away 
again. How many such opportunities have come to 
you—and passed! It is their coming, to pass, that 
lends theitragic element to life. Saul seized his. It 
did not passthim. If it had, he would have lived and 
died a bigoted persecutor,and zealot. He mounted 
the chariot that paused for an instant, and was borne 
upon his glorious way. 

Why persecutest thou me? (v. 7.) 1s it incredible 
that His heart should ache at every wound inflicted upon 
a single one of the countless millions of His sons and 
daughters ? They tell us that, if you drop a pebble 
into the ocean, every drop in its immeasurable ex- 
panse is agitated. Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible that an injustice done an orphan child 
should thrill through all nature to the heart of 
God? ‘* Whoso receiveth one such little child in my 
name receiveth me.’ It is a personal matter, you 
see. You strike at the heart of the King when you 
touch one of his subjects. There is the strictest and 
most scientific evidence that to injure a human being 
is to injure its Maker. To persecute a disciple of 
Christ is to persecute the Master. When Aineas 
pulled up the young trees, a voice cried from the 
ground, ‘‘ Why do you trouble me?’’ They were 
rooted in the body of a man, You persecute or dis- 
honor the body or soul of a human being, and, if you 
had ears to hear, you should hear, as Saul did, the 
voice which cries, ‘‘ In this act to my child, you per- 
secute and dishonor me."’ 

What shall I do, Lord? (v. 10.) It is a startling 
experience to a man to discover, in an instant, that 
his whole life has been a stupid blunder, and perhaps 
a perpetual crime. No wonder he felt that he had 
‘«business'’ on hand. ‘‘ What shall I do?’’ There 
was certainly enough to undo. One thing was clear. 
Saul was in earnest. To such a man there is always 
a way out. No man ever lived who became so tangled 
up in sin that he could not break thr6ugh the meshes, 
if he is ready to do what has to be dune. 

Things which are appointed for thee to do, There 
are things ‘‘ appointed’’ to be done by people who 
have been guing wrong as Saul had. It is not a mat- 
ter of accident nor personal preference what we are to 
do? All has been ‘‘ appointed.’’ Some things are 
peculiar and personal to each individual, and some 
are common to aH. Saul had to go to Damascus. 
You will not have to do that. He had to repent of 
his wrong-doing, accept of Christ as his Saviour, and 
consecrate himself to carrying on the work of Jesus in 
the world. This you must do, and so must I, and so 
must all mankind. It is so ‘‘ appointed.’’ 

Being led by the hand (v. 11). There are experi- 
ences in life so utterly bewildering that whoever gets 
through them has to be ‘‘led’’ through them. When 
I go through the Mammoth Cave, or go fishing in the 
Adirondacks, I want a guide. And as for this rough 
journey of life, with its snares and its pitfalls, I want 
to be ‘‘ led by the hand.'’ ‘Hold my hand,’’ said 
little Bill to me, one night, when we were stumbling 
along in the woods. I know how he felt. I reach 
trying places in my pilgrimage every few days, where 
| have to look up to the great Father with that same 
childish cry, ‘* Hold my hand.'* Sometimes I get 
scared at the way he takes me, hold back, and try to 
loosen his grip. But when it tightens on me, I expe- 
rience the sweetest joy that ever fills the soul,—not 
the joy of plunging headlong into the unknown, but 
of being ‘‘ led by the hand."’ 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Great leaders are ever ready to follow truth. 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


UR last lesson showed the work of the risen 

Christ in heaven ; this lesson, on earth, Who 

was the greatest man that ever lived? (Some would 

say Moses, most would say Paul.) When did he enter 
into his greatness ? (In the event we study to-day. ) 

What kind of man was Paul,—as to birth ? educa- 
tion? mental powers? social ability ? worldly pros- 
pects? What was his attitude toward the Christians ? 
What was his errand to Damascus ? What befell him 
on the way? 

Why was the light sent at mid-day ? (There could 
be no doubt of its supernatural origin.) What was its 
origin ? (The person of Christ.) Why were not the 
words so spoken that Paul’s companions could under- 
stand them? How was Paul persecuting Christ ? 

Then Paul surrendered! How? (‘* What shall | 
do, Lord?'’) Why did not Christ set him at once 
to preaching? (Paul had much to learn yet.) Why 
was he blinded ? (To force him to take time to think. 
God often lays his hand on men in such ways and for 
this reason.) How long was he blind and fasting? 
(Three days. Think what his thoughts must have 
been !) 

Whence came help? (Describe the character of 
Ananias. How was he a good man for the purpose ?) 
In what two ways did he help Paul? (Restored his 
sight, confirmed his faith.) What two things about 
himself did Paul learn ? (He had been chosen, he was 
to be a witness.) How did Paul seal that choice and 
begin that witnessing ? (By receiving baptism.) What 
hints does this lesson give of the work of our risen 
Lord ? 

Boston. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N WHAT city did the events of this lesson take 
place? Who is the speaker to-day? Where 
was he standing when he spoke as he did? On a 
staircase. What story is Paul telling? That of his 
own conversion. For what purpose was he going to 
Damascus? Who met him on the way? When 
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Paul saw the great light, what happened to him? 
What did the voice say to him? What did Paul re- 
ply? Then what words did he hear? As soon as 
Paul knew who it was who spoke to him, what answer 
did he make? How did Paul go into Damascus? 
Who came to visit him in that city ? 

Now put a large © on the board. When Paul 
knew that it was Jesus who was speaking to him, how 
did he feel about his persecution of that same Jesus ? 
Sorry. Yes, and when a man is sorry for his sin 
we call it Contrition. Put that word down. Was 
this all that Paul felt at this time? Tell what else he 
felt. He felt that he must stop sinning, and turn 
right about face. What do we call that? Conversion. 
Put that down. But he went farther than this. What 
question did he ask of Jesus? ‘* What shall 1 do, 
Lord ?*' Yes, and this meant that he proposed to do 
whatever he was told to do by Jesus. This is what 
we call Consecration. Put down that word. So that 
is the experience through which Paul went that day. 
He was convicted of sin, was sorry for it, then he was 
converted, and then he consecrated himself to the 
service of the Master. This is what should be the 
experience of each one here to-day. 
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You cannot measure the greatness of the work God 
ts calling you to by the things he tells you to do first. 


Smet 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


‘*God moves in a mysterious way." Psalm 43 : 3-5. 
‘Take my life, and let it be." (s@: 1, 2) 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult.’ Psalm 40 : 1-4, 16, 
“*O Jesus, thou art standing.”’ 3, 
Bie me ell (54: 1-3, 6) 
O Christ, our true and only light. 
; : Psalm 34 : 11-18. 

‘‘We sing the glorious conquest before (47 : 1-6) 

Damascus gate."’ , Psalm 86 : 9-13. 
“‘O for a thousand tongues to sing.” (117 : 7-10.) 


**The whole world was lost in the darkness pcajm 57: 


1-3. 
of sin."’ (75 : 1-4.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 


George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha Vella Borden, Mass. Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Annie 8S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
- Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine 8S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Ever-Living Saviour. 
Hi, Lesson Truth: Obedience to God’s Voice is a 
Duty. 
Ill. Golden Text: / was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision.—Acts 26 : 19. 
IV. Results Sought : 
1. Readiness to listen to God’s voice. 
2. Obedience to God's voice. 
V. Starting-Points : 
1. Story of the child Samuel. 
2. A journey. 
3- Church and school bells. 





VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and 1X is 
illustrated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These 
notes are designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal 
steps, but not always elaborating the details.} 


I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 


I want to tell you a Bible story about a little boy. 
Once upon a time, there was a good woman named 
Hannah. She had no children, and often, when she 
prayed, she asked God to give her a little son. She 
promised that, if God sent her a son, she would teach 
him to serve God all his life. After a time, God an- 
swered her prayer, and, when the child wa’ born, she 
named him Samuel. As soon as he was old enough, 
she took him to God's house, which was called the 
tabernacle. There he lived with Eli, who was the 
priest. His work was to wait upon Eli, and to help 
him about the tabernacle. 
linen dress, like the priests, and once every year, 
when his mother came to see him, she brought him a 


Samuel wore a white 
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new coat. He was a good boy, and did -his work 
faithfully. 

One night, when everybody was in bed, and all was 
still, Samuel was wakened by hearing a voice call his 
name. He thought it was Eli calling, and, running 
to him, said, ‘‘Here am I, for thou didst call me.’’ 
But Eli answered, ‘‘I called not, my son ; lie down 
again."’ So Samuel went back to bed. But after a 
little while he heard the voice calling him again : 
‘‘Samuel, Samuel !'’ He was sure that it must. be 
Eli this time, so ran to him again, But Eli answered, 
‘« No, I did not call you ; lie down again.’’ Soonce 
more Samuel went back and lay down, Then a third 
time he heard the voice calling, ‘‘Samuel !’’ . This 
time, when he went to Eli, the old priest knew that it 
must be God who was speaking to Samuel. So he 
told Samuel, if the voice came again, he should say, 
‘*Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth.'’ How he 
listened for that voice! And, when he heard it 
again, he said, as Eli had told him to say, ‘‘ Speak ; 
for thy servant heareth.’’ Then God told him some- 
thing that he was going to do, and Samuel listened, 
just as Eli had told him to when he heard the voice. 


2. THe Lesson SToRY. 


I want to tell you another story. Once upon a 
time, there was a boy named Saul. As soon as he 
was old enough, he went to school. For a long 
time he was one of Jesus’ enemies, and hated the 
people who loved Jesus. After Jesus went away to 
heaven to prepare a home for us, his disciples began 
to preach and to teach the people about the loving 
Jesus. But Saul tried to stop them. He had some 
of them put into prison, and others killed. At one 
time he started on a journey to a far-off city called 
Damascus, so that he might harm some of Jesus’ 
iriends who were there. One day, as he came near 
the city at noontime, he suddenly saw a very bright 
light. It was brighter than the sun. Saul was afraid, 
and fell to the ground. Then, like Samuel, he heard 
a voice speaking. Whose voice do you think it was? 
Yes, it was the voice of Jesus, and it said to him, 
‘‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?'’ Saul an- 
swered, ‘‘ Who art thou, Lord ?’’ and the voice said, 
‘‘l am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. When you 
persecute these friends of mine, you persecute me."’ 
Saul was surprised, for he hadn't believed that Jesus 
was alive again. Now he saw what wrong things he 
had been doing, and he was sorry. He cried out, 
‘« Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?’’ Then Jesus 
told him what he wanted him to do, and Paul—for 
after this he was called Paul instead of Saul—tells us 
in the Golden Text that he was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly voice. Paul obeyed God's voice, and 
Samuel obeyed God's voice. 

3. THe TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

God does not always speak to boys and girls in 
these days just in the same way as he spoke to Samuel 
and Saul long ago. How does he speak to them? 

How do you know that Samuel heard God's voice? 
How do you know that Saul heard God's voice? 
When God's voice says, ‘‘Be ye kind one to an- 
other,’ how can you tell whether boys and girls hear 
it or not? God's voice in the Bible says, ‘‘ Children, 
obey your parents.’ How can we tell whether they 
hear it or not? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth We Should Obey 
Emphasized. | God's Voice. 








The Lesson de d 
Story. Paul's Conversion. 


Preparaticn | 
for Lomen Story of Samuel. 
Story. 


VIH. Pictures for the Children 


1, The Apostles Preaching, by Doré. 
2.. The Child Samuel. 
(For information as to where these and other pictures 
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may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
1. As the story of Samuel is told, show a picture of 
the child Samuel. 
2. As the story of Saul is told, sketch the city of 
Damascus, the bright light, etc. 
3. In emphasizing the truth, add the words, 
‘* ALWAYS OBEY GOD'S VOICE.”’ 





— 





aig Lr 
Reng PAUL 
ALWAYS 

OBE Y GOD'S VOICE 
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Christ manifest in the heart is good evidence of 
Christ in heaven. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OUR purpose in teaching this lesson is to leave 
on your pupils a vivid impression of the con- 
tinued life of the risen Christ. Recall his successive 
appearances to his followers after his resurrection, 
and his disappearance in a cloud. Now he appears 
again, and the result is a wonderful change in a life 
whose influence is one of the greatest in the world’s 
history. Give a brief sketch of Saul of Tarsus, men- 
tioning his native city, his ambition, disposition, 
studies in Jerusalem, profession. Then tell the story 
of his experience with Jesus, having studied the three 
accounts of it (Acts 9: 1-30; 22: 1-16; 26: I-20). 
Do not try to draw lessons of conduct from Paul's ex- 
ample, but only to show how he saw the risen Jesus, 
and the effect on him. To do this, you will de- 
scribe : 

1. Paul’s Mission to Damascus. He went to 
stamp out the heresy of the teaching of jesus. ‘I 
persecuted this way unto the death,’’ he said. In- 
tensely religious, in the vigor of early manhood, a 
newly chosen member of the sanhedrin, and thus an 
honored leader in the Jewish church, he determined 
to drive the followers of Jesus out of the world, be- 
cause he thought they were seeking to overthrow the 
church of God. He dragged men and women who 
professed the new ‘‘ way’’ into prison, forced weaker 
ones to curse the name of Jesus, voted to put to death 
with ‘torture those who refused, and pursued the dis- 
ciples to foreign cities (Acts 26: 9-11). On this 
errand he came to Damascus. 

2. Paul’s Vision of Jesus. Describe it (Acts 9 : 
3-9 ; 22: 6-11 ; 26: 12-18). He sawa brilliant light 
at mid-day, and became conscious of a supernatural 
presence. . He heard a voice which made him con- 
scious that he was fighting against that presence 
(v. 4). He realized that suggestions of his own con- 
science were on the side of that presence. ‘It is 
hard for thee to kick against the goad."’ He learned 
that the presence was Jesus the Nazarene, whom he 
hated (v. 5). But at once he surrendered himself to 
the new leader, called Jesus «‘ Lord,’’ and asked him, 
** What shall I do ?’’ 

3. Ananias’s Vision of Jesus (vs. 10-16). The 
little company of disciples in Damascus had heard of 
Saul’s coming, were terrified, knew not how they 
could escape him. Their leader had a vision no less 
remarkable than that of Saul. Describe it. Repeat 
and explain what Jesus said to Ananias about Saul. 
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4- Saul’s Sight Restored and his Life Renewed 
(vs. 17-19)... Show the convincing effect of the vision 
on Ananias,—how he sought out the fierce persecu- 
tor, called him ‘‘ Brother Saul,’ talked with him till 
the dazed rabbi, whose life was passing through a 
revolution that almost threw his reason from her 
throne, felt the scales fall from his spiritual as well as 
from his physical eyes, received the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, was baptized into the name he had hated, and 
joined himself to this company of those he had come 
to. persecute, ines 

5. Saul Preaching Christ. Tell how he appeared, 
a few days later, in the- synagogues, proving to the 
amazed Jews that the Jesus whose followers he had 
been persecuting was the Messiah foretold by their 
Scriptures, and telling them that he had seen him ; 
how he went away into Arabia (Gal. 1 : 15-17) ; how 
the Jews plotted to kill him, when he returned, be- 
cause he had deserted their cause, and how he escaped, 
came to Jerusalem, and became acquainted with Bar- 
nabas, Peter, and James, then escaped again from 
the Jews to go back to his home in Tarsus. 

Now show what the heavenly vision (Acts 26 : 19) 
did for him, how he based his claim to be an apostle 
on his having seen the Lord (1 Cor. 9:1; 15 : 8), 
what that vision meant to him (2 Cor. 4 : 6), and how 
he became the chief of the apostles, to whom it could 
never appear incredible that God could raise the 
dead. 

Suggestive Questions 


1. Saul the Persecutor. Where was Saul born? 
Of what nationality? Where did he get his educa- 
tion ? What was his profession ? What was his char- 
acter? Why did he go to Damascus? By whose 
authority ? Why did he persecute the followers of 
Jesus? 

2. Saul’s Vision of Jesus. What did he see at 
midday on his journey? How. did he know that 
Jesus appeared to him? What did his followers 
know about the appearance? What was the effect on 
his physical vision? What was the effect on his 
mind? How did he learn what his mission was 
to be? 

3- Paul the Apostle. How did he become blind ? 
(Acts 22: 11.) How were his eyes opened ? (v. 13.) 
Whose eyes was Paul sent to open, and for what pur- 
pose ? (Acts 26: 18, 19.) Would he have preached 
the gospel if he had not known that Christ was risen 
from the dead? (1 Cor. 15:17.) What was the sub- 
stance of his preaching? (1 Cor. 15 : 1-7, 20.) On 
whom does our faith rest ? (2 Tim. 1 : 10.) 

Boston. 


* 


No man knows himself till he has seen Christ. 
bal 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Risen Christ Appears to Paul 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 22 : 1-16). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.} 

To the average Jew of the days of the early apos- 
tolic ministry, no proposition would seem more clear 
than that Jesus of Nazareth was not what he and his 
followers had claimed him to be. The fact that he 
had suffered a shameful death, the ‘‘ humiliation '’ of 
the cross, was sufficient to prove this. The Messiah 
they expected was not one who could be thus dis- 
graced ; he was to be glorified. Undoubtedly there 
were many who had almost reached the point of com- 
plete confidence in him, who found their hopes cruelly 
cut short when they realized that he had suffered an 
ignominious death. They, perhaps, hoped to the very 
last for some demonstration of divine power, which 
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should release him, establish his identity, and inaugu- 
rate his messianic reign. But these gave him up. 

Saul of Tarsus probably cherished such thoughts. 
It was inconceivable to him that Jesus of Nazareth, 
this upstart leader, condemned because of his bold 
opposition to the constituted religious authorities, 
could be the promised One. Such a thought was im- 
pious, and impossible to a loyal Jew. So he gladly 
assumedsthe: vé/e of persecutor, endeavoring to crush 
out the absurd and annoying delusion. 

Only one argument could have transformed Saul the 
persecutor into Saul the herald of the gospel. He 
was given a spiritual vision of the risen Jesus by the 
direct order of God. ‘‘1 am Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
thou persecutest."" This may have been preceded by 
a feeling that his own course was hardly justifiable, 
that perhaps it was not pleasing to God; yet it was 
the fact that Jesus of Nazareth was the risen Christ 
that was decisive. 

The consequences of that momentary revelation of 
Jesus to Saul were most far reaching. It gave a new 
meaning to the cross. Instead of being a mysterious 
dispensation, foretold in prophecy, and justified by 
the resurrection, it became a means of glorification 
and the symbol of salvation. It determined a new 
attitude to the Law. .‘‘ Jesus himself seemed to ex- 
pand and spiritualize Judaism. He was dutiful 
towards the Law, although exercising a sovereign 
freedom towards the letter of it, in the interest of its 
inmost spirit." Paul turned Judaism upside down. 
He had thoroughly tested the Law as a means of earn- 
ing salvation, and found it wanting. He declared it 
to be merely a preparatory stage in religion, destined 


to be supplanted by something better. 


Il.. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely srpplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

On Paul and the revolution in his experience, and 
consequently in his convictions, one may consult the 
various excellent treatments of the Apostolic Age by 
Purves or Bartlet or Gilbert ; articles on Paul in any 


Bible Dictionary, or any of the standard Lives of Paul. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[tw be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 

1. Jewish Beliefs regarding the Messiah. (1.) What 
did the Jews expect the Messiah to accomplish? (2.) 
Why did the crucifixion of Jesus seem such a 
conclusive proof of the falsity of his claims ? 

2. Saul's State of Mind before his Vision. 

(3-) How do we explain Saul’s vehemence as a 
persecutor? (4.) In what ways may we con- 
jecture that he was prepared for his conversion ? 
{McLaren ; ¥ 2.] 

3. The Vision near Damascus. (5.) What 
was the occasion of his presence near the city 
of Damascus? [Dunning: 1.] (6.) What were 
the circumstances of the vision? [Dunning: 2. ] 

(7.) What was the result of it to Saul? [War- 
ren: 4, 5. McLaren: 9 1,4. Dunning: 4.] 

4. The Message of Jesus to Saul. (8.) To 
what did Saul feel himself called by this experi- 
ence? (9.) What revolution did it bring about 
in his thinking ? [McLaren : ¥ 3.] 

5. The Apostle's Response. (i0.) How did Paul 


the Apostle respond in subsequent life to the call of 


Jesus to be his witness ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Paul was whole-souled in all that he did, and hence 
could be used by God for great purposes. 

It is an epoch in any earnest life when one sees Jesus 
clearly, and acknowledges him as Master. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

< 


Vew truth ever blinds at first. 
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A Schoolboys’ Camp with Christian College Men 


By George Gleason 


N A ROCKY hill 
near Wingaer- 
sheek Beach, six miles 
north of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, were 
pitched, for the last two 
weeks of August, the 
tents of the Universi- 
ties’ Camp, the first 
camp of this kind ever 
assembled in the United States. The plan of the 
schoolboys’ camp, with Christian college men for 
leaders, had been talked of for the past six months, 
but became a reality August 16, when thirty-eight 
campers, with bags, trunks, grips, musical instru- 
ments, and supplies of every description, landed at 
Gloucester. Leaders and boys together pitched their 
tents, and, from all appearances, nearly every one 
took his first lesson in driving pegs and adjusting guy 
ropes. 

There were few idle moments in camp from 6.45 
in the morning, when the leader in front of his tent 
blew his shrill siren whistle as a signal that sieeping- 
time was over, until ten at night, when the tired 
campers, without orders, rolled up in their blankets. 
At 7.30 came breakfast, served in the large 50 « 30 
dining-tent, where the boys sat down at two long 
tables. The seats were of rough boards, which ran 
around the outside of the tables, and the eatables 
were served from the enclosure,—a plan that pre- 
vented many a bath of hot coffee and milk from the 
inexperienced waiters. A white-enameled oil-cloth 
covered the tables, and was kept clean by constant 
scrubbing, giving the dining-tent an unusually neat 
appearance. The selection of waiters and dish-wash- 
ers was in charge of one of the leaders, who made his 
detail each morning. The method was for tent No. 1 
to wash dishes and clean up one day, wait on table 
the next day, and collect wood for the camp-fire the 
third day, each tent taking its turn in rotation. 

At breakfast the leader announced the plans for the 
morning, and the time for the bathing on the beach, 
which was dependent upon the condition of the tide. 

















ONE OF THE CAMPING-TENTS 


At breakfast, also, parties were tormed for deep-sea 
fishing, digging clams, and going for the mail at 
Gloucester. A sail-boat, with an old retired sea- 
captain to run it, was at the disposal of the campers. 
At one o’clock dinner was served in the same way as 
breakfast, and from half-past one to six the boys spent 
their time as they pleased in playing base-ball, tether- 
ball, quoits, swimming, and taking little excursions 
around the country. 

At six o'clock, the tired campers came in from all 
parts for supper, and a little after seven, shortly after 
the sun had set behind the hills of Ipswich, the bon- 
fire was lighted, and the boys and leaders entertained 





each other around the 
blazing cedar logs with 
an informal program, 
singing sungs, asking 
conundrums, and occa- 
sionally varying the 
hour with a mock trial 
or a political caucus. 
Each evening was 
closed by a religious 
service, lasting thirty or forty minutes, being ad- 
dressed by the leaders, with occasional testimonies 
from the boys. At the conclusion of these services, 
the boys spent the remainder of the evening sitting 
around in the dim light by the dying camp-fire, or 
calling on each other in their tents. By ten o'clock, 
however, without farther orders from the leaders, 
nearly every light was out, and camp was quiet. 

During the two weeks of camp, many trips were 
taken to the near-by resorts, nearly half the camp 
going to Salem and Marblehead to see the relics of 
the old witch city. Two games of base-ball were 
arranged with teams in Gloucester, and although the 
camp team was neither time victorious, the games 
were very much enjoyed by all. During the second 
week, a day was appointed for visitors’ day, when the 
camp entertained friends from Gloucester and near- 
by towns. Visitors were especially delighted with the 
cominissary department, and many a one looked with 
interest into the large cook shanty, where Jerry the 
cook reigned with pride over his two shiny stoves and 
culinary apparatus. In the latter part of the after- 
noon, while the tide was out, games were played on 
the hard sand of the beach, and the winners of the 
potato-race, sack-race, three-legged race, wheelbarrow 
race, etc., received appropriate prizes. 

In making the regulations for the camp only two 
rules were required. No firearms were allowed, and 
no one was allowed to go in swimming except at the 
regular time. These were the only rules that were 
required during the whole camping-time, and it is an 
interesting fact that there were no violations of the 
rules, nor any case of discipline. Among the unique 

things at camp was a daily paper, edited by one 

of the leaders, and read each evening at the 

camp-fire. The paper was so good that no name 

was found suitable to apply to it, and it is ex- 

pected that the paper will be put in print for 

the benefit of those who attended camp. As is 

usual in all such outings, a cheer was arranged, 

and, from all the suggestions handed in, the 
cheer that was liked best was : 

**Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Wingaersheek ! 
All schools ! 
’Varsities’ Camp ! 


Over creek ! 
No rules ! 
Camp! Camp!”’ 

The milk and vegetable supplies were obtained 
from neighboring farmers, but the meats and 
groceries were ordered at wholesale from Boston. 
It was a striking fact that during the whole camp 

there were no complaints either from boys or leaders 
until, on the last night when at the camp-fire, plans 
were being discussed for next year, and it was decided 
to allow only preparatory schoolboys to attend.. Then 
several of the boys, who would be in college next year, 
felt very badly that they would not be allowed to come 
back. 

Among the leaders were seven ' Varsity athletes and 
nine leaders of college Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations, and all of the leaders were exceptional Chris- 
tian college men. The most delightful thing about 
the whole camp was the fact that when camp broke 
up, with one or two possible exceptions, every boy 
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had expressed himself as desirous of lead- 
ing a Christian life. 

The outlook for the second annual en- 
campment is a bright one. The leader 
this year is Mr. F. Boyd Edwards, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, to 
whom communications should be ad- 
dressed. The time is to be August 
15-29, and the place, as before, Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


a al 


A Correction from the 
Lesson Committee 


New York City, May 9g, 1901. 
Epiror ‘He SuNDAY ScHOOL TIMEs, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 

Judging by what-has appeared 
in sundry religious papers, it seems that 
there has been some misrepresentation 
with regard to the action of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee at its last meet- 
ing in New York. As the matter is 
somewhat important, will you permit me 
to make the following statement ? 

A nambe: of editors of Sunday-school 


mittee. Delegates to Montana conven- 
tions must often travel great distances ; 
six on the train, comparing notes, found 
they totaled up four thousand miles. 


7 
What a Texas Boy Did 


A sixteen-year-old boy in Texas 
conceived and carried out a successful 
plan for raising funds for the state Sun- 


(Continued on page 337) 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each tssue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, i rovided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position wi’ iout extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a Sonne 4 on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 





literature presented a memorial to the 
International Lesson Committee, in which 
they asked that committee to formulate, 
first, a one year’s course of lessons for 
beginners of six years of age and under, 
and, second, a two years’ course for ad- 
vanced scholars. 
request, the Lesson Committee appointed 
a sub-committee, of Drs. 
Schauffler, Hinds, Rexford, 


In response to this 


consisting 
Principal 


Messrs. Jacobs and Pepper, to prepare a | 


beginner's course. With respect to the 
the Lesson Committee 
appointed a sub-committee consisting of 
Drs. Dunning, Schauffler, and Sampey, 


authorizing them to prepare plans for a 


second request, 


two years’ advanced course, which plans 
are to be submitted to the Lesson Com- 
mittee at its next meeting in Igo2._ It 
was not the thought of the Lesson Com- 


mittee (as seems by some to have been | 


taken for granted) to proceed at once in 
preparing a two years’ advanced course, 
and then send it forth, The Lesson 
Committee felt that, before doing this, 
the judgment of the next International 
Triennial Convention, to be held in 
Denver in 1902; should be secured, 
Yours very truly, 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 
[The matter concerning which Dr. 


Schauffler writes was correctly reported | 
in The Sunday School Times of May 4, | 


1901. } 
ad 


Montana State Convention 


‘ose State Sunday-school Association 
met in Billings April 30, May 1 

Dr. Merrill gave several of his 
excellent studies, and the rest of the 
time was given to practical institute 
work, with the discussion of methods 
and plans of state work. About seven 
hundred dollars was raised, and it was 
decided to extend the time of the field 
worker, John Orchard. The Rev. Henry F. 
Cope of Dillon was elected state presi- 
dent, and H. M. Patterson of Butte the 
representative on the International Com- 


and 2. 


upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
| addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
lf For inside- “page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
| the regular rate will be charged, All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time, 
For Terms of Subscription, See page 238. 

The Indian and the } Northwest. —A hand- 
somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 
cloth and containing 115 pages of interesting 
historical data relating to the settlement of 

| 

| the great Northwest, with fine half-tone 
engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, 
Red Cloud, and other noted chiefs ; Custer’s 
battle-ground, and ten colored map plates 
showing location of the various tribes dating 
back to 1600. A careful review of the book 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution 
to the history of these early pioneers, and 


a copy should be in every library. Price, 
50 cents per copy. Mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of this amount by W. B. Knis- 


kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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What the Buyer of a 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 5% 


The most durable writing machine made. 
The largest output of work by the operator. 





The Best Investment—the machine which de- 
preciates least from year to year. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT; 327 Broadway, New York 











GUIDE-BOARDS FOR TEACHERS 
By W. H. HALL  Misstsated by 


Elisabeth F. Bonsall 

R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 

is quite as novel as it is delightful and info iorming. The author's rich and varied 

experience as teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 

utterances. He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the most 

common hindrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall's clever pen 

drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 

of the book. As a whole, the took shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve 
the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price, the publishers paying the 


postage. 
The Sunday School Times Co. 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ry. exactly es 
not buy from your storekeeper 
is seldom found in country stores at 
ever shown in pose section, 


$1.99 Si fy gnc the charges hen $5 to. 60 pets. B 4 
per pattern will be 


ard extra. 
iss dee ear ie pad rota 
eS C pey ards largest milieu under & pe ;: ane dress at aa 
oun s 1.99 PR iiGe actual cost to uce, is pene ens ; yn 
by any house. We make this b 


1. Bi'90 re for. * 411 t- tant a drens pati we pattern 4 wen be our 
send for catalogue. Write free Dry Goods 


ER TODAY! 00} vont “DELAT, hen 
queens Ga 








can be oftered st the Order wo, four or els areas igh 
friends to order with you, and in this Way the géress SEARS. fi ROEBUCK & 60., 60. 




















1| Add to Your Income 





paper. 
hours, or for one’s 
prompt answer. 








In a way that will help the Sunday-school workers of your locality. 
Since the recent reduction in the individual subscription rate of 
The Sunday School Times to one dollar, thousands of subscriptions 
have been obtained at that price. 

Let us tell you how you can increase your income by introduc- 
ing The Sunday School Times to individual subscribers, who would 
themselves be greatly the gainers through an acquaintance with the 
We offer pleasant and profitable employment for spare 


Address 


The Sunday School Times Co. 


entire time. Your prompt inquiry will bring a 


1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia # Pa. 
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For the 


Sunday- school 








IANOS for Sunday-schiools are 
useful. to mark rhythm, . but 
Not to sustain voices. 


lprompt “speechr’’ of the 
iP . is as effective in 

m iFhythm as is the piano, 
while the sustaining and pervading 


vocal and orchestral qualities are a 
much better aid to the voice than 
the quickly vanishing chords of a 
piano can possibly be. If, however, 
a-piano is considered more advis- 
able, because of the supposed need 
of an organist, it should be remem- 
bered that the Vocalion Chapel 
Organs are supplied without pedals, 

» | thus offer no obstacle to the 
pianist. 


Price, $225 and upwards. 


Send for large illustrated catalogue 
(K) of the Vocalion Church and 
Chapel Organs. 








The Vocalion Organ Co., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 

















TEACHERS’ HELPS IN DICTIONARY FORM 
Nelson’s 
Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Popular Series, contain the Con- 
cise Bible Dictionary, with nhumer- 
ous d Con- 
cordance, and Indexed Bible Atlas 


og says: “‘ The most sen- 
» yet c 


v 








The 
sible, 
Teachers’ Bible we ‘have yet seen.’ 

For sale-by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. | 
Prices from $1.25 upwards. 


Thes. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37 East 18th St., N.Y. 








All Y on 6 READING, 9. 25 conte ooo mew: Cir- 
ear? Eset; ree: Write 
Ci Zz. “BURTON, , Editor, Chris. Uae” "tane, Mo. 


Now is the Time 


To make preparations for a special service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


In the following list you will find some of the most 
Siding services ever published : 


character Buildin 











| Per dozen, | 
fans ~ Birds, and Flowers, j Per domes, 
- heres | Sunday-school convention, held in Salt 


Forw 
Samples of the above, roc. 


For asc. you will receive samples of the above 
services a year’s comeaspnes to 
Me Ce.’s Quarterly and The 


sores fel ccouckty 


o8 Washington St. th Aye. | 
’ Chicago. Tellay/donading, Rew York. 





THE SALE OF 825,000 COPIES 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 


sh Sead Sas Retin 
ng eS Osapal found i in the 208 


Pubtiched in Shaped and Round Note Editions. 
by $es5 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


_Summer’s Message 

Our new Children’s Day Concert Ex- 
ercise pleases every one, as it is bright 
and catchy, and yet instructive. Send 
5c. for copy, or toc, for sample of three 
different exercises. 


W. A. Wilde Company "qignsr¢ 














EXALTED PRAISE 


new 224 page Sunday-school hymn book ane! 
surpassing merit, worthy of the name it 
; Superior in quality, attractive in appearance, a 
in 
a And the namo of your school will bring 
you a returnable vellum de /uxre 
and novel for introducing 
book without additionel expense. 
MacCalia & Company, 249 Dock St., Phila. 

















SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York. 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. | Rev. 
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. McCanne, treasurer; L. M. Gillilan, 


day-school Association. work, He had | pa. and Dr. W. M. Paden, chair- 


some cards printed, for which he and | 


the seven other boys in his Sunday. | 


school class paid, and he then set out 
and collected a good amount ir a very 
short time. One side of the card read : 


Texas SunDAY-ScHOOL AssociATiON 


(Interdenominational) 

The Texas Sunday-school Association is in 
debt, and needs help, and asks you for it. 
Please return to Tom Segner, duly signed. 

“Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 


ren, ye have done it unto me*’ (Matt. 25 : 40). 


The reverse side read : 


Texas SUNDAY-SCHOOL AssociATION 


(Interdenominational ) 
Name... . ss 
Number and street . . 5 
Ce Shere gal Soa se to a a 6 8 ath 
PCD Rae hapa + 


Date of signing 
Date of payment . 


All offerings will be divided,—three-fourths 
to the state Sunday-school Association, 
fourth to the county Association. 


<— 


Progress of the International 
Sunday-School Tour 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson, 
Staff Correspondent 


one- 


Utah 


BOUT 250, 000 of the 276, 000 people 

in Utah are Mormons, and but ten 

to fifteen thousand of the remainder are 
church-goers. Utah, 84,970 square miles, 
is purely missionary ground, and its self- 


supporting churches can be counted on 


the fingers of one hand. There are a | 


| few more than a hundred Sunday-schools 
| in the state, and thirty of these are in 


Salt Lake City, whose recent house-to- | 


| house canvass found 756 children not in 


| any Sunday-school. 


Proceedings at the fifteenth annual 


Lake City, April 28 to May 1, developed 


| the fact that some brave, energetic souls | 





| The Rev. W. H. Bagby, 


| are working hard against greater odds | 
than most states experience, and eleven | 


of the twenty-eight counties are orga- 


nized ; six have no evangelical Sunday- 


school work at all, and eight have only | 
one Sunday-school apiece. 


The ratio 
of post-offices to places of Christian work 
in Utah is five to one. 

The field secretary, Mr. Gillilan, spends | 
months in faithful, hard | 
work, and last summer traveled 2,600 
miles, at a cost of but thirty-five cents 
to the Association, the railroads of the 
state allowing him free transportation. 


the summer 


Normal work is being pushed, and seve- 
ral classes are at work, Monroe claiming 
the ‘‘ banner "’ the second largest 
is in a Sunday-school of but thirty mem- 
bers. The Rev. Wildman Murphy, at 
Eureka, in a mining-camp on top of the 
mountain, has a Home Department class 
of fifty members,—almost half as large 
as his Sunday-school. 

Three hundred dollars was pledged 
for the year’s work, and the following 
officers, all of Salt Lake City, were elected : 
president ; the 
Frank Barnett, vice-presiderit ; A.’ 


class ; 





|; Man executive committee. 


Convention Calendar 
State Sunday-School Conventions 





District of Columbia,at Washington . Oct. 28-30 


Pennsylvania, at Wilkesbarre . . October —— 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor. . . November 12-14 
New Jersey, at Camden . . . November —— 


British North America 


Manitoba, at Brandon,. . . . June 25-27 
New ideo at Frederioten . October 8-10 


Illinois, at Bloomington. .. . . . May 28-30 | 
North Dakota, at Casselton . . May 29-31 

Ohio, at Chillicothe. .. ... . June 4-6 

East Tennessee, at Clinton . . June 5, 6 

Minnesota, at Fairmount. . . June 

New York, at Binghamton . . June 11-13 

Indiana, at Shelbyville . . June 18-20 

Nebraska, at Hastings .... . June 18-20 

Idaho, at Lewiston . : . June 24 

Iowa, at Clinton . . atc . June 25-27 

Kentucky, at Danville . .. . . August 20-22 

Massachusetts, at Haverhill. . . October 1-3 

Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 8, 9 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . October 22, 23 

Maine, at Lewiston. . .. . . October 22-24 
















makes 
"5 yn 


Dealers write for 
special offer. 








~ HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Third Session, July 2 to 19, 1901 





Subject: The Minister’s Relation 
to Social Questions. 
Lectures by Theologians, Economists, 
Practical Experts. 

Fee, $15.00. 


For circulars. 
tary of Divin: 


ity Faculty, ——_. Mass. 


** Palestine is a Fifth Gospel.’ Renan. 


Bible Students’ Rasseuian 
| March, 1902 


| Most economical trip ever offered. A year of antici- 

| pation and preparatory reading. Hooks furnished 

| free. Lectures en route. Lady interpreter. ‘‘ Too 

late’ applicants to the Chapman and the Ri 
parties Re pr peg se rule is with our 3 

congenia rospectus. Palesti xe 

| cursion rsion Co., 1221 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


| DIVINITY SCHOOL 














Cambridge, Mass. 


| AN UNDENOMINA TIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


| Announcement for 1901-02 Now Ready 


DO NOT STAM MER 
You can be cured. Can refer to The Guaday a a 
Times. ett cured hundreds. Send for d 
book. S. Johnston, President and Founder, la 


[ivth van] Institute for =, Samemorgs, ng 


1033 Spring 




















| Epworth Leaguers 


en route to San Francisco to attend the 
National Convention, should by~ all 
means stop over in Denver, and take 
the far-famed 


Loop Trip 
Denver to Silver Plume and 
via 


Colorado & Southern Ry. 


This is the most fascinating one-day 
trip in the country, and is so conceded 
by all who have taken it. 


T. E, Fisher, General Passenger 
Agent, Denver, Colorado 


P. S.—We have many other em py trips 
that he ee A the tourist nearly as much 
as the andsome illustrated publi- 
cations, covering | them all, sent to amy ad- 
dress on eS of three cents to cover pos- 
tage. A 


return 














ln ordering goods, or in making inquiry 

concerning anything advertised in this paper, 

| you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 

| advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
| fisement in The Sunday School Times. 








| HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


to the Rev, R. S. Morison, Secre- | 








| 





IF 


the circulation of The Sunday 
School Times were doubled, 
many improvements now con- 
sidered desirable, would be pos- 
sible. The Sunday School 
Times of the present date is far 
superior to The Sunday Schowl 
Times of a year ago. Many of 
our subscribers tell us so. Now 
if each of our subscribers would 
send us but one new subscriber 
during the next three months, 
still greater improvements would 
not only be within reach, but 
would surely be made. Is it 
too much to ask our friends to 
share in this progress? May 
. we depend upon 


YOU? 


Send for a few sample copies, 
circulate them among your 
friends not now taking the 
paper, and urge them to join 
your club, A postal card will 
bring as many samples as you 
ask fo 

The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















A trip along the line of the 
Canadian Pacific 


offers a more varied program 
for an enjoyable vacation than 
anywhere on the American 
continent. 


The Best Hunting 
The Best Fishing 
The Most Picturesque Scenery 
The Finest of Hotels 
For pamphlets and information 
write to E. V. SKINNER, Gen- 
eral Eastern Agent, 353 Broad- 


way, N. Y., or any Canadian 
Pacific Agent. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The School Times is published 
weekly at the rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘Ithese rates include postage : 

Fi tr more copies, either to 
75 cts. edparnes pty aie <apee in a pack- 
age to one address, will besent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 

One copy, or any number of copies 
$ 1.00 less thee five, will ‘be sent to ae- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Ofie free copy addi- 
Free Copies. tiona wit be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate, > 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time rg akt—suas Hf 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 


ri i and the rate to be propor- 
tiowate share ‘Yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 
Subscribers:to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are fo $5 conte a@ year, can — 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The rts not sent to any, subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
[ree, upon application. 


bd 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘I'he Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at. the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., Publishers, 


1ogt Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX. 1550. 














Rest as You Ride 


THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 


Guarantees Absolute Comfort and Plea 
ure in Crching. Fits ons wheel. Your wheel 
always under control. : Ss 

luxury onthe level. Wow Ride GO Miles, 
but Pedal only 85 Miles. 


Fg all y mor od Be. 


RCLIPRE BFG. CO. Sd Ave., Elmira, ¥.Y. 








*99 & '00 MODELS, $7 to $12 


Gocd Second-hand Wheels,§ 

best makes in perfect rid- 

ing order. Must be closed out. 
We ship here days’ 

trlal without t rf Cent in aavahce, 
BARN BICYCLE _distrib- 

u cata es for us. ou can 

make money as our agent. 


w fe Bargai 
List — ston Ofer. oxsiat 
MBAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8: K, Chicago. 














Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 








Jonathan Edwards: A Retr Being the 
Addresses ,Delivered in Connection with 
the Unveiling of a Memorial in the First 
Church of Christ in Northampton, Mass., 
on the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of his Dismissal from the Pastorate of 
that Church. Edited by H. Norman Gar- 
diner. With two portraits and a facsimile. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50. 


In most conflicts of the world’s history, 
there have been elements of right on 
both sides. So it is now seen as regards 
the sore struggle which ended in turning 
Jonathan Edwards out of his pulpit in 
Northampton. after twenty-three years of 
wonderful service, and thus wounding the 
greatest thinker and theologian America 
has produced. The speakers on the oc- 
casion of the erecting of the memorial 
in the same church recognized this. 
They spoke with enthusiasm of Ed- 
wards’s greatness, and especially Drs. 
Allen and Gordon portrayed his charac- 
ter and thought in eloquent terms. But 
they recognized that there were other 
elements than his best in the great man’s 
teachings. Dr. Allen contrasts his in- 
spired pictures of heaven with his com- 
monplace and conventional portrayal of 
hell. _ Dr. Gordon contrasted his wonder- 
ful theology with his inadequate anthro- 
pology. Dr. Rose sketched the local en- 
vironment..in the church, which, even 
before Edwards's coming, was a city set 
on a hill. Mr. Gardiner discusses his 
early idealism, contending that he had 
worked out this for himself, without obli- 
gation to either Berkeley or his American 
disciple Samuel Johnson. The book is 
a fine and just tribute to a great memory. 


| . 


| Recollections of a Missionary in the Great 
West. By the Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. $1.25. 

There. is no story of more thrilling in- 
terest than that told by the Western mis- 
sionary. - If he is not a mere cumberer 
of the ground, he is a hero of no com- 
mon type, whose experiences and ad- 
ventures read like a novel. Archdeacon 
Brady has drawn a vivid picture of that 
strange, crude, shifting, complex life on 
the frontier and plains, showing us that 
the missionary must be indeed a second 
Paul, ‘‘ all things to all men,’’ in closest 
sympathy and fellowship with all, to 
grapple successfully with the gigantic task 
before him. The pages of these Recol- 
lections are full of that delightful: humor 
which is so characteristic of Western 
life, though one feels all the time that 
the tears are not far off, for there is an 
under-current of pathos and tragedy 
running through the whole. George 
Eliot says that a sense of humor ‘‘ keeps 
the mind from crazing and the heart 
from breaking,’’—which accounts for the 
fact brought out so strikingly in this 
interesting, stimulating little book, that 
all Western missionaries bristle with an- 
ecdotes, and all Western bishops are pro- 
verbially witty. ‘‘ Yes,"’ said the bishop 
to the layman who was deploring the 
poor quality of the clergy, ‘‘some of 
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from which they come! You see, we 
have nothing but laymen out of which 
to make them."’ 


* 


clo Seenetrng Competition, Bong 0 
vestigation Made by '‘ The Times,'’ Lon- 
don. New York: Harper & Brothers. §r. 

Even Americans have much to learn 
from these letters about their country 
and its great iron and steel industries. 
Few of them realize the extent andthe 
character of the works which take iron 
ore: in millions of tons from the shores 
of Lake Superior, and convert it into 
manufactured steel in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. And Philadelphians will learn 
something from the accounts of the Pen- 
coyd Bridge Works, the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, and some other estab- 
lishments. The book explains the alarm 
felt by our British cousins over the rapid 
growth of our metallic industries, and 
it sets American facts in a new and not 
unflattering light. 


<0 


Books Received 
May 10 to May 17 
The Abbey Press, New York 
Studies in eed Or, Existence After 
Death. By Ulysses 8.’ Bartz, A.M: 50 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York 
General Meade. By Isaac R. Pennypacker. 


Admiral, U.S. N. 


The Baker & Taylor Company, New York 
Religious Movements for Social Betterment. 
By Dr. Josiah Strong. 50 cents. 
The Century Company, New York 
Sea-Beach at Ebb-Tide, The. By Augusta 
Foote Arnold. $2.40, net. 
Helmet of Navarre, The. By Bertha Runkle. 
$1.50. 
Wager and Other Poems, The. By S. Weir 
itchell, M.D., LL.D. §r. 
Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas 
Twentieth Century Classics and School Read- 
ings : Babby Redstart and Other Bird Stories. 
By Leander S. Keyser. Paper, ro cents. 


Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York 
Musical Studies and Silhouettes. Translated 
from the French of Camille Bellaigue by 
Ellen Orr. §t.50. 
Doubleday, Page, & Co., New York 
Ye. from Slavery: An Autobiography. By 
ooker T. Washington. $1.50, net. 
Octopus, The. By Frank Norris. $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Sunday Picture Book for the Little Ones, The : 
Stories by L. L. Weedon. $1.25. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 


King’s Gold, The. By Mrs. Elizabeth Cheney. 
$1.25. 


1.50. 
Sailor's , A. By Robley D. Evans, Rear- 
$2. 


Ginn & Co., Boston 
Bird Portraits. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
$1.50. , ; 
Wigwam Stories. Compiled by Mary Cather- 
ine Judd. 85 cents. 
Edwin S. Gorham, New York 
Old .Testament from the Modern Point of 
View, The. By the Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph. D. 
$1.50. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Child. of the Island Glen, The. 
Kellogg. $1.25. 
Lentilhon & Co., New York 


By Elijah 


Factory People and their Employers. By Ed- 
win L. Shuey, M.A. 75 cents, net. 
Ministers’ Handbook, The. By Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D. §r. 
Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 
Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. §r.50. 


Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 
Potter and the Clay, The. By Maud Howard 


Peterson. $1.50. 

Mag and Margaret. By Mrs. G. R. Alden 
(‘* Pansy *’). $1.50. 

soe of my Youth, The. By E. P. Tenney. 
I. 


Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia 





‘them -are poor,"but consider the stock 


VOL. 43, NO. 21 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Arrows of the Almighty. _By Owen Joknson. 


1.50. 
Evolution of Immortality, The. By S. D. Mc- 
Connell, D.D., D.C.L. $1.25. 
Who's Who: 1901. An Annual Biographical 
Dictionary. aoe 


Harrow. B J. Fischer Williams, M.A. §1.50. 
Unity in Christ. By J. Armitage Robinson, 
D.D. . $1.75. 


The Moravian Publication Concern, 

Bethlehem, Pa. sor 

The History of the Church Kaowmig the Uni- 

tas Frarrum. By Edmund de Schweinitz, 
S.T.D. $2. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

From Mayflowers to Mistletoe. By Sarah J. 
Day. $1. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 

D. L.. Moody Year-Book, The. Selected by 
Emma Moody Fitt.  §r. 

Unused Rainbows. By Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. $1 

Daybreak in Livingstonia. By James W. Jack, 
M.A. Revised, with an Introduction, by 
Robert Laws, M.D., D.D. $1.25, net. 


Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 

The Beacon Biographies: John Greenleaf 
Whittier. By Richard Burton. 75 cents. 

Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. 
Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D. $2.50. 

Last Songs from by erage By Bliss Car- 
man and Richard Hovey. §1. 


E. B. Treat & Co., New York 
Our Best Moods. By David Gregg, D.D. 


1. 25. 
Bench and Bar; The. By Hon. W. W. Good- 
rich, 50 cents. 


A. Wessels Company, New York 
Robert Louis Stevenson. By H. Bellyse Bail- 
don. $1.75. : 


M. H. Wilitzius & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Life and Labors of Rt. Rev. Frederic Baraga, 

First Bishop of Marquette, Mich. By P. 

Chrysostomus Verwyst, O.F.M. $1.25. 


B. & B. 


Muslinwear 
that’s better made 
prettier styled 
and lower priced 


Picture book of new styles, ready to send, 
that shows it. 

Developnient of this extensive muslin un- 
derwear business has been with an eye single 
to getting your preference because of the 
advantage for you there is in buying here. 

Depending solely on goods- and ‘price- 
advantage—the kind that counts. 

Selected materials—careful. needlework— 
clean, wholesome workmanship—trimming 
effects with which ordinary styles haven’t 
the ghost of a show. 

Gowns, petticoats, corset covers, drawers, 
chemise. 

You'll find it important to get and consult 
our new Muslinwear Picture Book before 
any buying’s done. 











Large re-assortments of new and pretty 
wash goods, 10c., 12%c., 1§c. Genuine 
imported Madras, 20c. Choicest inexpen- 
sive shirt-waist cottons of the season. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








United Confederate Veterans’ 
Reunion, Memphis, Tenn., 
May 28-30, 1901 
On account of the above occasion, the 
Southern Railway will sell round-trip tickets 
from Washington to Memphis at rate of 
$18.90. Tickets will be sold on May 25, 26, 
and 27, with final limit of June 4, 1901. By 
depositing tickets with joint agent at Mem- 
phis between May 28 and June 3, and pay- 
ment of a fee of fifty cents, an extension of 

final limit until June 19 will be granted. 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger. 
Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





= and the Way, The. By Susap,M. Belser, 
1.25. 


will be pleased to furnish all information. 























= 











MAY 25, I90I 
Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


June 9, 1901. How to Enter Christ’s 
Pafiily:© Matt. 12 : 46-50. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—In God's likeness (Gen. 9: 1-7). 
Turs.—Our relation to God (Mal. 2 : 4-10). 
WED.—Purpose in 
22-28) 


creation (Acts 17 


TuuRs.—Securing heirship (Gal. 4: 1-7). 

FRi.—Sons and daughters (2 Cor. 6 : 
14-18). 

Sat.—One family (Matt. 23 : 1-12). 











HE family of God—what a rich and 
blessed notion ! Jesus suggested it 
when he called heaven iis Father’ s house 
and God our Father (Matt. 5 : 9; John 
14:2). All the mutual supports, the 
joys of unselfish, loving helpfulness, 
which enter into our human family life, 
exist in the family of our Father. 
Father is over all. He wipes away all 
from his children’s eyes, and 
fills all the family life with his dignity, 
And all the children 
They walk in love as 
the smallest 
child is ever in want, for the cup of each 
runs over. Oh, the family life of God is 
a sweet and noble thing! Happy are 
they who are admitted to it ! 


tears 


his calm, his joy. 
dweil 
dear children, 


in love. 
and not 


% 


And entrance is such an easy thing ! 
Any one may come in. It is a very ex- 
pansive family Indeed, every one does 
belong, but many are prodigals, and 
their places are vacant and 
them. 


awaiting 
When they come, the Father 
will be ready to welcome them. 
It is indefi- 
There is nothing to it 
but subjective aspiration. There is 
much more than that, but, granting what 
men say, Jesus still tells us how we may 
‘Whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, he 
is my brother and sister and mother.”’ 


this does not satisfy men. 
nite, they say. 


come in. 


% 


That is simple and plain, Do the 
Father's will, and you will be to Jesus as 
his brother. What is the will of the 
Father? It is that we should be loving, 
pure of heart, clean of speech, unselfish 
of service, true in our inward part, men 
and women without guile or furtiveness 
of character. The will of God is that 
we should give ourselves to establishing 
his kingdom on the earth, and to this 
end that we should come into right rela- 
tions to his Son. ‘‘ This is the work of 
God,'’ said Jesus, ‘*that ye should be- 
lieve on him whom he hath sent."’ The 
will of God is that we should be brothers 
of Jesus. To be brother of Jesus we 
must do the will of God. 


* 


The sons of God show themselves sons 
by doing the Father's will. Jesus told 


the Jews that they were the Devil's sons, 


The | 


But | 
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| and showed it because they did the| 
works of their father ; that he was God's 
Son, and showed it by doing the works 
of his Father. ‘‘ He is his father’s own 
son,"’ or, more commonly, ‘‘ He is a) 
chip off the old block,’ we say of a son | 
in a human family who is doing his| 
father’s works. , He reveals his paternity | 
by his acts. Every child of God’s will 
do the same. On such a good vine men 
will gather grapes, and not thorns or 


thistles. 
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| Doing God's will is an 
| tion to the best society on earth. 
‘is my brother,”’ Stop and 

take that in. Say it over to yourself. 

‘* My brother Jesus.’’ 

than that. 
| Jesus. That adds something more. 
| more still. 
| Jesus, 
| ** brother,’’ ‘* sister, 


says Jesus. 


But more, even 
‘‘He is my sister,’’ says 
But 
‘«He is my mother,’ said 
Can more be said? What 
*’ «« mother,’’ means 
| to me, nay, more, what they meant to 
| Jesus, I mean to him. The tenderness 
| that went out from the cross to Mary, 
when he said to John, ‘‘Behold thy 
and to Mary, ‘Behold thy 
| son,’’ goes out tome. The gentle hand 
| that stroked the dark hair of Mary is on 
| my head. 
| while. 
< 


mother,”’ 


That is companionship worth 


| Inthe family of God, doing the Father's 
| will, is more than society. 
‘« My teat and drink is to do the will of 
him that sent me.'’ It is education. 
| ‘* Teach me to do thy will, O God.’’ It 
is eternal life. ‘‘ He that doeth the will 
| of God abideth forever.’’ Where? With 
| his brother Jesus in the Father's house. 








Wouldn’t Sell It 


Her Pure and Clear Complexion 
Not for Sale 


A Cornell girl was put on a Grape-Nuts 
diet, and discovered some facts. She says: 
‘* While a student at Cornell I suffered from 
improper diet. The banquets and other social 
functions—with their rich refreshments—served 
to completely upset a stomach already weak 
from rich pastry, highly seasoned meats, .and 
confections furnished by loving parents at 
home. 


‘| beeame irritable, nervous, and my ap- 
petite became more and more capricious. 
Only rich, highly seasoned food suited me, 
and this further wrecked my health. I was 
sallow, having lost my pink and white com- 
plexion. I became dull-eyed and dull-brained, 
the victim of agonizing dyspepsia and intes- 
tinal trouble. 

‘| was finally forced to leave school, and 
came home an irritable, wretchedly sick girl. 
The plainest food disagreed with me, and I 
bade fair to starve to death, when a physician 
advised my physician to put me on Grape- 
Nuts food diet. To make a long story short, the 
transformation from wretched ill health to gocd 
health was marvelous. I liked the new food 
so well, and it agreed with my tortured stomach 
| perfectly, regulated my bowels, my headaches 
left, and the color of the skin gradually grew 
better. In eight months I found myself rosy, 
plump, and strong. 

“T would not sell my clear complexion, 
bright eyes, and general good feeling, for the 
costliest, richest mess of Delmonican pottage. 
“I returned to Cornell, finished my course, 
and can now study, think, and live. The food 
that enabled me to regain my health | shall 
never forget." Name furnished by Postum 
Cerea] Co., Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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‘‘He 


It is’ food. | 
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Use 


GOLD 
DUST 


Washing Powder 


GOLD DUST does 
most of the work that 
your muscle has to 
do when you try to 
get along without ft. 
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separate classes. 


From Josiah . President of the 
League for ial Service, New York 
“1 have read with much interest and satis- 
faction your first supplemental Sunday- 
school on 3 er gp lesson. It seems to me 
well calculated to accomplish the desired 
result. I wish Sunday-schools everywhere 
might make use of it. I also like very much 
your Suppi tal Bible Q i > Gousee, 
which is admirably adapted to train our 
youth im precisely those scriptural points 
concerning which they are to-day prover- 
bially ignorant.” 
From F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 

“I think your idea excellent. Such su 
plemental lessons are, I think, among t 
very best ways of teaching temperance in 
the school.” 


From John Wanamaker. 

“ Thanking you for your letter, at hand 
on my return from a week's absence, | 
hasten to say that my opinion of your quar- 
— irre Lesson upon temperance 
is that, if all the preparations are as well 
done as the one presented to me, your work 
will be of incalculable value. Moderate 
statements, after all, are the strongest, and 
carry the farthest.” 





per hundred. 








A New Sunday-School 
Exercise on Temperance 


TRIKING facts about temperance and intemperance are in- 
Z cluded in a new supplemental exercise of responsive read- 
? ings for use with the quarterly temperance lesson, or at any 
time in any Sunday-school. 
condensed, trustworthy, and Convincing statements of fact 
on this vital subject, for use in Sunday-schools, in form and material 
and price especially adapted for use by the school as a whole, or by 


by the author of the well-known Supplemental ()uestion Course, 
Mr. John B. Smith, of whose work something may be learned from 
the following words of commendation : 


Supplemental Temperance Lesson Number One has been carefully 


Thousands of schools will welcome a special supplemental service 
such as this, and orders should be placed promptly. 
will be sent to any superintendent for a two-cent stamp. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


There has been a real need for 


ve Amos mm eoey 

“lam very to put upon ‘paper just 
what I said the other day about our sear 
cise,— namely, I think pony is a decided 
need for just such an exercise as Mr. Smith 
has prepared for the use of the entire school 
in connection with the temperance lessons. 
The first exercise of the series appears ‘to mite 
in every way a model,—attractive, concise 
forcible, and certain to leave a distinct and 
fine impression.” 


From Prank Delane, President Temper- 
ance Life Insurance Association. 

“T have read the advance sheets of your 
Sunday-school temperance lesson, and | 
think it is most excellent. The facts you 
have given as to the ‘ Temperance and Gen- 
eral Provident Institution’ can be verified 
at any time by correspondence in this office, 
and it seems to me that the teaching of the 
entire lesson is most forcible.’’ 





From Mrs. J. K. Bersey, Round - the- 
World Missionary of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Tem nce Union. 

“In your Suppl tal Temp  Les- 


son, Number 1, you have shown much tact 
in givi truth in a new way, acd so pre- 
senting it -bat even the most prejudiced can- 
not object.” 


A specimen copy 
Price, $1.50 















































































The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 

A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always e full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the hea wy bellow 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 














M. D.D., of Providence, says: “ 
— King, ordinance is yr 
joy NOW to many who 
shrank from it before.” 


INDIVIDUAL 














Do you suppose we 
sample of A-CO 
weren’t sure it wou 
dress on posta! gets it. 
druggists, or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., > Sa 


Old Soakers 
Get Saturated with Caffeine 


COMMUNION 
256 and 258 and 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
it class bells in the 
For ee ceca, Hoax oil. 
capone free. 1. P. Frink, ssx Pearl St., New York. 
N SALVE if we 


SERVICE 
Write for particulars. Geo. i. Seng ae ae Cc, 
i SENMNEMENEELY BELLS 
Meneely iy & pertecy highest West Troy P. O., 
THE GREAT CHURCH 

of Light and LIG HT 

CHURCH FossitSie RGEISSLER S95 
would send a free 
Hany as Res 





When a person has used coffee for a number 
of years, and gradually declined in health, it is 
time the coffee should be left off in order to see 
whether or not that has been the cause of the 
trouble. 

A lady in Huntsville, Ala, Mrs. S. M. 
Brazier, says she used coffee for about forty 
years, and for the past twenty years was trou- 
bled with stomach trouble. ‘‘I have been 
treated by many physicians, but all in vain. 
Everything failed to perfect a cure. Was pros- 
trated for some time, and.came near dying. 
When I recovered sufficiently to partake of 
food and drink, I tried coffee again, and it 
soured on my stomach. 

** I finally concluded coffee was the cause of 
my troubles, and stopped using it. I tried tea, 
and then milk in its place, but neither agreed 
with me, then I commenced using Postum 
Food Coffee. I had it properly made, and it 
was very pleasing to the taste. 

“*T have now used it four months, and my 
health is so greatly improved that I can eat 
almost anything I want, and can sleep well, 
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Exercise 
for Women 


often does more harm than good 
because of a rigid corset. Ferris’ 
Athletic Ww: No. 2, 
meets every need of every woman 
who plays golf or tennis, rides a 
wheel, rows a boat, or c 
mountain. Joined at the sides 
with elastic bands, it yields to 
every motion of the wearer. 
Shoulder straps —. the figure 
erect, support the bust, and 
promote ett respira- 
tion. Made of summer nes 
for comfort sake. Ask 
dealer for 


eee Goel Beane Wiatttn ore mate 
in all game and 8 ‘Teadin to suit all 
= Bold b aoe 1 rng retailers, 


THE cman ergs COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 


Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A breakfast-cupful 
of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 


Sold at all gi etores—order it next time. 








Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 


Hugh Mac Rae to 6% Interest Always Pai id 


on our on mortgage real-estate 


Bank of our 22 years of careful jacto , and 
= ~ crs. ferred Stocks of Cot- this record covers ia years of gross waterin 
ton Mills in the of industria! investments, and the shrink 


boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. There 
has never any loss to our customers. 
pearantced. “ ‘ = a “-¥ “ao vi {44 
mo n lackwax t of Texas and in 
Oklahoma, Wri 4 


Investment 
Securities ey 
terest returns. 


South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 






MAY 25, 1901 





We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 
en improved farms, worth eX 0 
Netting the investor 


6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne & Winne 
Winne Building, Witchita, Kan. 




















7. BUNNELL* & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wilmington, N. C. Invite ; correspondence ullitt Building, 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Office, Com *s Buil '» 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 





CASH CAPITAL.............. aah oeansiekatee $500,000.00 
rT for -—gepnadamrens and all 
--1,720,708.g8 


claim 
Surplus over ait Liabilities,. --+:947»362.42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. Yeas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
M. B. KE Gen. 
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whereas, before, I suffered for years with in- 
somnia. 

‘*T have found the cause of my troubles and | 
a way to get rid of them. 
upon it | appreciate Postum."' 


You can depend | 











_A MESSAGE TO GARCI 


Starts the Meal 


If You use a 


WICKLESS 


Ot | Stove 


BLUE 
FLAME 





If your dealer 
does not keep 
them, write to 
the nearest 
agency of 


STANDARD 


x 
> 


For copy send a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, 
Genetal Passenger Agent, New York Central, New Vork City. 








